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THE  FESTIVAL  OF  MORA 


CHAPTER  XXVI, 


The  sun,  breaking  its  cloudy  canopy, 
Struggling,  and  scattering  mist  and  vapour, 
Shines  the  more  brilliant — rises  the  more  bright ! 

A  HE  storm  which  changed  the  Festival 
of  Mora,  from  gayety,  and  rejoicing,  and 
merriment,  into  one  universal  scene  of 
hostility,  indignation,  and  defiance,  rose 
not,  like  summer  lightning,  to  flash, 
and  fade,  and  leave  no  trace  of  ven- 
geance : — no,  the  Dalecarlians  called  for 
reprisal,  for  instant  mortal  reprisal :  and 
those  who  have  perused  the  records  of 
the  16th  century,  know,  that  almost  with 
the  swiftness  of  thought,  a  little  army 
was  enrolled,  sixteen  of  the  handsomest 
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youths,  descendants  of  the  principal  fa- 
milies in  the  province,  selected  as  life- 
guards to  the  royal  champion ;  and  that 
the  gloom  of  that  very  night,  nerved  for  ad- 
venture and  for  conflict,  saw  them  cower- 
ing amid  the  rocks  and  the  forests,  within 
sight,  almost  beneath  the  walls  of  the 
governor  s  castle.  He  was  a  Dane,  and 
the  offence  was  heinous ;  he  had  been  an 
active  emissary  of  Christiern's,  and  death 
was  the  adjudged  penalty.  The  mild 
precepts  of  gospel  truth,  the  doctrines  of 
forgiveness  and  charity,  were  lost  in  the 
burning  fire  of  revenge :  scarce  an  indi- 
vidual in  the  band  of  patriots,  who  bore 
not  some  private  wrong  upon  his  sword's 
point,  some  deadly  cause  of  rancour  and 
of  hate.  The  miner,  Schwartz,  in  liis 
bosom,  embalmed  the  memory  of  his 
slaughtered  sons — Ludolph,  the  home  of 
his  heart's  wishes — Gustavus,  the  bleed- 
ing senate  at  Stockholm — Xavier,  the 
image  of  Sigrida:  nay,  all  and  every 
Swede,  possessed  a  stimulus,  in  blasted 
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hopes,  and  ruined  happiness  ;  in  hamlets 
reeking,  and  towns  despoiled :  the  love 
of  country,  may  influence,  the  public 
cause  may  urge  to  action ;  but  'tis  op- 
pression which  most  sharpens  vengeance, 
'tis  personal  wrongs,  and  crying  acts  of 
violence,  which  nerve  to  dauntless  va- 
lour! 

It  was  cold  and  bleak,  and  as  the  sha- 
dows thickened,  the  beacon-light  bright- 
ened in  the  watch-tower  of  the  castle :  no 
moon  lent  her  mild  ray ;  no  star  twinkled 
in  the  vast  profound  ;  the  blast  moaned 
through  the  pine  forests,  and  the  hoar- 
frost crackled  under  their  tread.  The 
different  bands,  separated  by  policy,  met 
at  a  given  signal ;  yet  not  a  voice  reached 
louder  than  a  whisper  ; — it  was  as  a 
maiden  enterprise — it  was  the  first  blood 
devoted  to  the  cause  of  freedom. 

The  fastness  was  secured  for  the  night; 
the  drawbridge  raised;  the  bolts  shot; 
the  accustomed  watch  stationed;  no  sus- 
picion lurked  within  the  garrison ;  no 
B  2 
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dread  of  revolt  or  violence:  the  first  in- 
dication of  attack,  was  the  rush  of  accu- 
mulated strength,  the  shouts  of  defiance, 
and  the  intonations  of  vengeance.  The 
Danes  flew  to  arms,  but  the  stand  was 
feeble,  the  conflict  deadly;  the  castle 
was  taken  by  scalade,  and  havock  and 
devastation  raged.  Schwartz  was  one  of 
the  first  who  mounted  the  breach;  his 
sword  was  in  his  hand  ;  his  step  like  the 
scathing  lightning.  "  My  sons — my  two 
sons !"  he  exdaimed ;  and  when  he  was 
next  seen,  he  was  trampling  on  the  bleed- 
ing body  of  the  governor. 

In  vain  Gustavus  strove  to  stay  the 
work  of  slaughter ;  in  vain  Xavier  urged 
for  mercy  and  forbearance ;  discipline 
was  known  but  by  name;  a  defenceless 
enemy  disarmed  not  the  fierceness  of 
hate;  the  castle  was  pillaged,  and  the 
exulting  victors  satiated  their  mortal  en- 
mity. Gustavus  sighed  over  the  heaps 
of  slain;  but  Xavier's  heart  sickened  at 
the  carnage :  Gustavus  was  a  veteran  in 
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the  field  of  honour;  Xavier,  serving  his 
apprenticeship  to  strife  and  biood :  he 
had  talked  of  violence  and  war  by  the 
blazing  hearth  of  his  pastor  uncle;  he  had 
brooded  over  the  ruin  of  his  country, 
until  he  had  pined  to  espouse  her  cause, 
and  fight  her  battles :  but  now,  the  death- 
struggle,  the  parting  throes  of  his  fellow 
men,  disarmed  the  boast  of  hardihood ; 
now,  humanity,  spite  of  a  thousand 
wrongs,  sprinkled  with  tears,  the  wounds 
of  suffering  nature. 

**  Your  cheeks  fade — your  lips  are  de- 
spoiled of  their  accustomed  colouring, " 
observed  the  prince.  ''  This,  my  brave 
friend,  is  but  a  mere  skirmish.  Trust 
me,  the  die  of  blood  will  become  familiar, 
ere  the  great  end  be  accomplished." 

'*  'Tis  a  novel  spectacle,"  said  Xavier 
with  a  sigh,  "  Habit,  my  lord — "  and 
he  tried  to  smile^ — "  will  make  me  a  better 
soldier." 

*'  No,  not  a  better  soldier,  not  a  braver 
soldier,"  quick  rejoined  Gustavus:  ''  your 
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sword  is  in  the  fight,  as  your  forbearance 
is  in  the  conquest ;  the  one  all  destruc- 
tion, the  other  all  mercy  !" 

This  achievement  of  the  patriot  army 
was  the  first  blow  to  the  power  of  Den- 
mark ;  it  was  instigated  by  policy :  for 
Gustavus,  the  most  consummate  general 
of  his  time,  in  this  bold  exploit,  defied  at 
once  the  authority  and  rule  of  Christiern; 
and  in  the  defeat  and  massacre  of  the 
garrison,  checked  all  possibility  of  the 
revolt  from  spreading,  until  joined  by 
fresh  forces,  he  could  dare  the  hostile 
advance  of  an  enemy.  A  very  short  tar- 
rying swelled  his  tumultuary  forces  into 
thousands:  from  every  village,  from  every 
town,  from  every  quarter  of  Dalecarlia, 
peasants  and  miners  flocked  to  his  un- 
furled standard  as  to  the  covering  shield 
against  oppression  and  violence:  quick 
was  his  army  officered  with  Swedish 
nobles,  outlawed  by  the  stern  fiat  of  king 
Christiern :  -  and  those,  who  a  few  weeks 
before,  drooping  in  weak  inaction,  were 
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scattered  and  spread  throughout  the  pro- 
vinces, now  springing  into  life  and  vigour, 
spurred  by  menace,  and  goaded  by  de- 
spair, snapped  the  fetters  of  despotism, 
and  ventured  life  and  every  human  die, 
in  the  one  bright  and  glorious  aim  of 
freedom  I  Languor  and  inanity  vanished ; 
murmur  yielded  to  exertion,  despondence 
to  energy.  With  the  rapidity  of  a  mind, 
enlarged  and  expanded  as  the  arch  of 
heaven,  the  royal  Gustavus  bestowed  his 
favors  and  confidence;  he  disciplined  his 
rough  and  untaught  followers ;  he  poured 
into  their  brei^^+s  the  fire  of  his  heroism; 
he  harangued  to  intrepidity  and  endu- 
rance ;  he  feelingly  contrasted  emanci- 
pation and  glory  with  the  dark  and 
sombre  blank  of  chains  and  subjugation; 
he  expatiated  on  the  violence  and  lawless 
rule  of  king  Christiern ;  he  lingered  over 
the  miseries  of  Sweden,  and  deluged 
again,  in  blood  and  in  tears,  the  hearts 
and  eyes  of  every  individual,  smarting 
beneath    the    lash    of   Danish  tyranny. 
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Schwartz  apostrophised  the  shades  of 
his  murdered  sons — and  Ludolph,  hailed 
as  the  harvest  of  marual  exertion,  an 
honorable  grave,  or  the  happy  treasured 
home  of  his  nativity. 

'V  We  fight  for  our  common  rights,*'  ex- 
claimed the  prince,  marking  the  cast  of 
care  shadowing  the  brow  of  Xavier — 
''  we  fight,"  and  his  voice  softened  into 
sympg^thy,  **  for  the  rescue  of  innocence, 
for  the  deliverance  of  persecuted  beauty." 

"  For  Sweden,"  pronounced  Xavier, 
struggling  to  converge  all  of  individual 
interest  into  the  one  common  call  of  pa- 
triotism. 

**  Granted,"  said  Gustavus :  *'  yet  in 
the  soul  of  man,  is  there  a  feeling,  a  one 
great  master-spring,  impelling,  instiga- 
ting, inspiring.  You  would  rescue,  and 
wed  the  lovely  Sigrida — I — "  and  a  mo- 
mentary crimson  mantled  in  his  cheek — 
**  would  earn  and  woo,  the  fair  daughter 
of  Magnus  duke  of  Saxony."  Xavier 
gazed   anxiously,    eagerly   in  his  face- 
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**  'Tis  even  so,"  pursued  the  prince,  smo- 
thering a  sigh.  *'  I  am  a  lover  like  your- 
self; the  sport  of  conflicting  torturing 
anxiety;  alternately,  the  slave  of  hope, 
and  the  victim  of  despondence." 

*'You!"  ejaculated  Xavier.  **  Holy 
saints  I  can  a  soul  like  yours,  find  room 
for  passion? — (lan  a  mind  like  yours, 
stoop  to  the  common  sway  of  prepos- 
session ?" 

Gustavus  smiled,  and  a  more  than  usual 
radiance  emanated  his  features.  "  Love," 
he  observed,  placing  his  spread  hand 
upon  his  heart,  **  is  the  spur  to  all  which 
is  heroic,  the  spring  to  all  which  is  glo- 
rious and  great ;  'tis  the  indefinable  es- 
sence of  divinity;  'tis  the  mysterious,  the 
incomprehensible  link,  propelling  our 
fates  and  our  actions." 

**  You  have  felt  it,  my  lord  ;"  and  Xa- 
vier's  soft  sigh  conveyed  a  volume  of  ex- 
pression. 

**  Yes,"  eagerly,  **  and  I  cling  to  it,  hug 
it,  as  a  delicious  dream  of  the  senses,  as 
b5 
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a  phylactery  against  all  of  mortal  ill : 
let  sages,  let  philosophers  scoff  at  the 
ycleped  folly,  1  would  not  forego  the  pre- 
cious  consciousness,  for  all  the  Ice  of 
stoicism." 

"  Nor  I,"  pronounced  Xavier,  and  the 
l)land  smile  and  the  peerless  image  of 
Sigrida  lived  in  his  soul,  *'  for  the  rule  of 
the  whole  world !" 

*'  Be  it  our  spur  to  emulation,"  exclaim- 
ed the  prince — *'  you  to  rescue — 1  to 
win !"  and  as  he  spoke,  he  drew  from  the 
hidden  folds  of  his  bosom,  the  painted 
shadow  of  the  royal  Katherine,  blushing, 
and  rich,  and  bright,  in  the  infant  spring 
of  youthful  fascination.  *'  The  talisman, 
the  beckoning  cherub  to  intrepidity!"  he 
murmured,  and  his  very  voice  partook  of 
his  powerful  emotion. 

A  pause  of  tremulous  sensibility  en- 
sued— Xavier  saw  only  Sigrida;  but  he 
saw  her  in  his  *^  mind's  eye;"  for  alas! 
he  had  no  painted  semblance  to  freshen 
the  faithful  record  of  memory,  no  ivory 
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relic  wherewith  to  fan  the  warm  sigh  of 
passion. 

**  It  was  the  parting  gift  of  love  and 
of  faith,"  remarked  Gustavus,  starting 
into  being;  "  the  rich  bequest,  granted 
to  my  prayers  and  my  hopes!  In  the 
court  of  Magnus,  duke  of  Saxe  Lawen- 
burg,  I  passed  one  short  month;  and 
during  that  flitting  era  of  felicity,  I  be- 
held and  estimated  the  virtues  of  his  angel 
daughter.  The  princess  Katherine,  was 
— is  a  being  of  no  common  stamp ;  rich 
in  all  her  sex's  witchery,  gentle,  fasci- 
nating, endearing,  in  the  moment  of  part- 
ing, with  downcast  eyes,  and  cheeks  de- 
luged in  tears,  she  yielded  me  this  sem- 
blance of  herself.  Alas !  since  that  mo- 
ment, every  bright  colour  of  my  destiny 
has  faded :  I  have  eaten  the  bitter  bread 
of  adversity ;  my  inheritance,  my  friends, 
my  possessions,  have  all  passed  away ; 
plunged  into  the  deepest  depths  of  pri- 
vation and  wretchedness,  toiling  out  my 
daily  stipend,  shut  out  from  the  light  and 
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the  lireath  of  heaven,  still  have  I  retained 
this  treasure ;  still  religiously  have  I  pre- 
served the  shadow,  w^hilst  the  original  lay 
enshrined  within  my  heart." 

*'  I  thought,"  doubtfully  observed  Xa- 
vier,  *'  no  passion,  save  glory,  no  stimu- 
lus, save  liberty,  ought  to  couple  with 
the  godlike  bent  of  patriotism  t  but  I 
find — I  perceive,  the  soul  of  man,  en- 
compasseth  universal  manumission,  even 
while  submitting  to  his  own  individual 
chains." 

"  The  chains  of  the  heart,  and  the 
chains  of  lawless  rule,"  rejoined  the 
prince,  "  are  of  an  opposite  texture :  the 
one,  muffled  in  the  softest,  sweetest 
flowers  of  paradise ;  the  other,  goading, 
and  festering,  and  hot  from  the  forge  of 
the  Cyclops  :  the  one,  wisely  instituted 
by  nature;  the  other,  an  outrage  to  all  of 
nature's  ordinations!  Believe  me,  my 
young  friend,  there  exists  no  brighter 
firmer  spur  to  heroism:  in  the  field,  it 
points  to  enterprise ;  in  the  halcyon  calm 
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of  peace,  it  is  the  soul's  best  pledge  for 
stability  and  honor;  it  is  the  sun's  ray 
amid  the  darkening  shadows  of  care  and 
human  ill,  the  foretaste  of  blessedness, 
here,  in  this  vale  of  strife  and  sorrow  !" 

"  Prosperous  be  your  love!  prosperous 
be  your  hopes !"  fervently  exclaimed  Xa- 
vier :  "  may  no  mildew,  no  killing  blight, 
no " 

**  Prosperous  be  o«*r loves!  prosperous 
be  our  hopes !"  interrupted  the  prince. 
**  May  angels  watch  over  the  kindred 
innocence  of  Sigrida !  and  may  heaven 
grant  us  strength  to  redress  her  wrongs, 
and  to  avenge  her  outrage!" 

Xavier*s  soul  was  in  his  eyes — Xavier's 
spirit,  like  light,  shone  o'er  each  animated 
feature.  "  Oh,  that  I  could  track  the  ra- 
visher!"  he  exclaimed;  "that  I  could 
hunt  him  to  his  lair  though  in  the  heart  of 
of  Denmark !"  and  then,  with  tremulous 
emotion,  he  related  all  he  knew  of  her 
fate-fraught  meeting  with  the  Dane,  and 
her  mysterious  disappearance  from  Rust- 
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"  'Tis  a  complicated  web,'*  said  Gus- 
tavus,  "  and  time  and  chance,  I  fear,  can 
alone  furnish  the  ckie :  a  stranger,  even 
to  the  name  and  rank  of  her  persecutor, 
how,  in  a  season  like  the  present,  in  a 
country,  wrecked  and  torn  by  contending 
faction,  can  search  or  enquiry  promise 
ought  of  success  ?'* 

Xavier  could  only  sigh ;  he  felt  a  grief 
within,  a  stinging  consciousness  of  the 
truth  of  this  appeal  to  his  reason  and  his 
fortitude ;  he  felt  that  Sigrida  was  lost  to 
him  for  ever,  that  every  fond  dream  of 
fancy  was  annihilated  ;  and  he  swore,  on 
the  grave  of  his  love,  on  the  imagined 
ruin  of  his  earthly  felicity,  to  embark  all 
his  hopes,  to  perish  in  the  mortal  struggle, 
which  now  sought  to  give  check  to  the 
boundless  dominion  of  Denmark.  The 
fealty  of  his  father  to  the  tyrant  who 
lorded  it  with  a  rule  of  iron,  might  excite 
regret,  but  not  hesitation:  it  was  the  coun- 
try of  his  mother  which  claimed  his  suc- 
cour ;  it  was  Sweden  which  called  for 
the  exertion  of  her  sons — Sweden,  bleed- 
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ing  at  every  pore — Sweden,  outraged  and 
debased,  hurled  from  her  rank  among 
nations,  profaned  by  the  ignoble  bonds 
of  slavery,  groaning,  ransacked,  pillaged, 
despoiled  of  her  immunities,  violated  in 
her  Imost  sacred  rights.  Again  did  pa- 
triotism tlirob  in  every  vein  of  his  full 
heart  ,•  a^^in,  as  on  the  turf  which  once 
grew  upon  the  grave  of  Magdalene,  did 
he  solemnly  pledge  body  and  spirit  to  her 
bankrupt  cause :  it  was  the  wrongs  of  Si- 
grida,  of  Ladislaus,  which  sharpened  the 
sword  of  his  vengeance ;  it  was  the  ruin 
of  his  hopes,  the  blast  of  his  love,  which 
turned  all  his  feelings  into  rancour. 

Bosoming  one  zeal,  and  embarked  in 
one  calling,  with  unslumbering  diligence 
did  the  royal  Gustavus  lead  his  warlike 
legions  through  the  provinces  of  Medel- 
padia,  Helsingland,  Angermania,  Gestri- 
cia,  and  Bothnia,  instigating  to  revolt, 
blowing  into  flame  the  igniting  spark 
of  disaffection,  widening  the  breach  of 
hatred,  and  stirring  up  the  deadly  feuds 
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of  animosity  and  revenge :  the  name  of 
Christiern  was  ever  coupled  with  curses 
and  execrations ;  the  sway  of  Christiern, 
despised  and  abnegated  with  bitterness 
and  scorn.  One  busy  scene  of  active  sys- 
tematic policy  marked  the  hasty  route  of 
the  patriots:  every  pass  of  the  mountains, 
every  obscure  defile,  every  deep  ravine, 
contiguous  to  town  or  hamlet,  did  they 
sedulously  fortify  against  the  advance  of 
hostile  force,  gathering  to  themselves  se- 
curity, and  strengthening  the  almost  im- 
pregnable bulwarks  which  nature  had  so 
firmly  planted:  it  was  one  vast  mass  of 
commingling  strength ;  one  spontaneous 
union  of  nerve  and  of  interest.  The  cla- 
rion of  war  sounded,  and  the  shrill  blast, 
awakening  a  thousand  echoes,  pierced 
from  the  ear  to  the  heart  of  every  rude 
and  hardy  son  of  toil :  it  was  not  discip- 
line, but  courage,  which  marshalled  them 
into  ranks;  it  was  not  emolument,  neither 
was  it  the  quenchless  spark  of  emulation: 
— it  was  zeal — it  was  the  bond  of  home— 
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it  was  the  love  of  country,  which  roused 
every  trueborn  Swede  into  energy  and 
defiance.  Gustavus  was  hailed  as  the 
friend,  the  saviour,  the  champion  of  li- 
berty:  hallowed,  almost  worshipped,  in- 
stigating by  example,  and  heading  the 
van  of  danger,  his  smile  of  graciousness, 
his  bow  of  cognizance,  his  glance  of  com- 
mendation, was  the  coveted  meed,  luring 
to  noble  daring: — like  a  blazing  comet 
in  the  vast  hemisphere,  the  lowliest  of  the 
lowly,  gazed  and  wondered  at  his  bright 
effulgence,  marked  his  glowing  tract, 
and  marvelled  at  his  train  of  glory!  His 
thoughts,  his  actions,  were  as  one;  he 
seemed  as  though  gifted  with  the  keys 
of  men's  minds,  as  though  encompassing 
with  a  glance,  and  modelling  with  a  wish: 
firm  beyond  all  power  to  sap  or  bend  ; 
rigorous  in  the  discharge  of  duty ;  merci- 
ful, and  just,  and  upright  in  every  action; 
brave,  even  to  hardihood  ;  persevering, 
spite  of  menace ;  youth,  hope,  strength, 
anchored   on  one  calling,  his  spur  was 
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philanthropy,  his  aim,  the  general  eman- 
cipation of  his  native  land. 

With  that  perspicuity  and  foresight 
which  marks  the  depth  of  penetration,  he 
officered  his  growing  army:  he  welcomed 
to  his  standard,  and  to  his  confidence, 
the  dispersed  remnant  of  the  late  admi- 
nistrator's forces :  Olai,  Jonas  of  Neder- 
by,  Lawrence  Erici,  had  alike  fought  and 
bled  in  the  common  cause  ;  and  now  did 
they  grasp  the  three  crowns  of  Sweden  ; 
now  did  they  rally  around  the  standard 
of  their  country,  content  to  perish  or  to 
rise  amid  her  ruins.  With  a  policy  all 
his  own,  abolishing  the  taxes  imposed 
by  king  Christiern,  redressing  grievances, 
holding  forth  bright  and  gilded  promises, 
and  fanning  by  every  studious  act  the 
passions  of  the  people,  Gustavus  enshrin- 
ed himself  in  the  hearts  of  the  Dalecar- 
lians  :  he  dispatched  emissaries  through- 
out the  whole  kingdom;  he  secretly  spread 
the  seeds  of  disaffection,  and  awaited  but 
their  ripening  progress,  to  march  forth  in 
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triumph,  and  gather  the  rich  harvest  of 
his  toils.  What  was  the  venture  of  life  to 
the  possible  fruition  of  his  glorious  pro- 
jects !  what  the  pending  tax  to  the  great 
and  cloudless  recompense !  To  live  the 
champion  of  his  native  rights !  to  descend 
into  the  grave,  and  leave  a  name  enrolled 
among  heroes ! 

"  The  hour  is  nigh  at  hand  for  the  thun- 
der of  retributive  wrath  to  burst  upon  the 
head  of  the  tyrant !"  exclaimed  Olai,  ex- 
ultingly  gazing  upon  the  far-stretching 
horde  of  patriots.  He  passed  his  arm 
through  the  arm  of  Xavier ;  he  pointed  to 
the  rough  and  wild  features  of  the  land- 
scape ;  to  the  craggs  and  precipitous 
steeps,  to  the  forests,  and  cataracts,  and 
mountains  dappling  the  giant  outline. 
*^  Is  this  a  country  to  bow  to  a  foreign 
master?"  he  asked,  ''are  these,  our  na- 
tive bulwarks,  planted  in  mockery,  or  in 
defiance?" 

Xavier  drank  in  the  fire  of  his  heroism; 
his  eyes,  from  the  snow-crowned  summits 
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of  those  mountains,  sought  the  clouds 
which  capped  them  ;  he  felt  the  strength 
of  the  appeal;  he  bosomed  all  the  zeal, 
all  the  enthusiasm  of  national  prejudice ; 
he  was  a  native  of  that  very  country,  so 
wildly  chequered,  so  impregnably  defend- 
ed ;  he  was  born  amid  the  craggs,  and 
the  steeps,  and  the  forests,  and  the  hills, 
planted  as  though  to  defy  invasion,  and 
overthrow  the  hostile  stretch  of  force. 
**  My  heart,  my  feelings  tell  me,"  he  pro- 
nounced, **  that  inured  to  hardihood  and 
intrepidity,  man  foregoes  his  pristine  right, 
when  he  stoops  to  a  foreign  yoke  ;  man 
violates  all  duty  to  himself,  when  he  sub- 
mits to  be  enslaved !" 
;  **  The  hour  is  nigh  at  hand,"  repeated 
Olai,  "  when  the  very  dregs  of  wrath  and 
vengeance  shall  mark  our  estimation  of 
bonds  an^  chains."  He  spoke  with  bit- 
terness, and  he  looked  with  meaning: 
again  was  his  hand  stretched  towards  the 
busy  marshalling  bands,  and  again  did 
his  eves  dart  the  tire  of  exultation.   ''  Yes,. 
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I  see  it,  I  read  it  there/*  he  pursued, 
"  in  yon  close  phalanx  of  nerve  and  ar- 
dour, yon  brave  conjunction  of  zeal  and 
strength ;  there,  where  every  heart  throbs 
high  with  courage,  where  every  mind  is 
bent  on  liberty !" 

**  'Tis  a  joyous,  'tis  a  glorious  sight !" 
exclaimed  Xavier,  **  Gustavus  binds  us 
all  in  one  close  link,  and  heads  tlie  van 
to  victory  !  Gustavus,  our  gallant,  our 
godlike  champion !  the  hero  of  our  hopes! 
the  spring  of  all  our  brightest  promises ! 
the " 

**  But  for  the  accursed  policy  of  Chris- 
tiern,"  interrupted  Olai,  *'  but  for  the 
damning  snare  which  held  him  captive, 
never  had  our  necks  been  fettered  with 
the  bonds  of  slavery;  never,  prostrate 
and  fallen,  had  v/e  lain  at  the  feet  of  Den- 
mark :  had  his  arm,  had  his  judgment, 
swayed  in  the  deadly  strife,  had  he 
headed  the  Swedish  horse,  and  aided  the 
counsels  of  the  fallen  Steno,  the  fatal 
battle  of  Bogesund  had  not  shed  a  mil- 
dew on  our  annals." 
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"  We  ought  not — we  must  not  arraign 
the  judgments  of  heaven,*'  remarked  Xa- 
vier,  recalling  the  meek  and  pious  acquies- 
cence of  his  saintly  uncle :  "  doubtless, 
the  chastening  was  but  shapened  to  our 
offences." 

"  Methinks  you  are  half  a  priest,"  said 
Olai,  smiling. 

"  I  am  the  kinsman  of  a  priest,"  re- 
joined Xavier,  "  the  pupil  of  a  priest,  and 
I  fervently  trust  his  disciple." 

"  What  priestridden?"  asked  Olai,  and 
he  laughed  in  the  lightness  of  his  heart. 

**  Not  so,"  gravely  replied  Xavier.  **  I 
am,  by  conviction,  not  habit,  the  humble 
admirer,  the  would-be  imitator  of  the 
curate  of  Saverdsio's  virtues.  Ask  fur- 
ther of  the  royal  Gustavus,  and  he  will 
tell  you,  I  need  not  shame  in  my  task- 
master." 

"  Your  pardon,"  implored  Olai;  "  I  did 
but  banter.  We  were  speaking  of  our 
past  ills,  and  our  present  promises." 

"  True,  of  the  battle  of  Bogesund — "and 
Xavier  stretched  forth  his  hand  in  amity. 
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*'  Say,  rather,  of  the  smiling  aspect  of 
our  opening  campaign,"  rejoined  Olai. 
The  remembrance  of  the  past,  is  as  the 
croaking  bodings  of  the  melancholy  night 
bird;  the  same  feeling,  tempting  me  to 
linger  in  the  sunshine,  scares  me  ever 
from  the  obscuring  gloom  of  the  shower.'* 

**  And  would  the  exuberance  of  spirits 
pass  a  sponge  over  all  the  ills  of  life?" 
asked  Xavier :  *'  are  there  no  local  re- 
collections, no  individual  claims,  to  war 
against  the  decree  ?"  He  raised  his  eyes, 
as  he  spoke,  to  the  face  of  his  companion, 
and  he  traced  a  cast  of  deep  thought,  and 
he  beheld  a  tear  pendent  on  his  weather- 
beatened  cheek. 

*' Many  —  many  ties,"  faltered  Olai; 
"  ties  of  friendship,  ties  of  consanguinity — ■> 
1  had  a  father  and  a  brother  slain  in  that 
disastrous  fight :  and  I  lost  a  friend  — 
a  dear,  dear  friend — a  second  self — "  and 
he  paused,  and  turned  aside  his  head  to 
veil  his  feelings. 

*' You  too  served  in  the  army  of  the 
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administrator,"  said  Xavier:  *'  perhaps 
you  knew,  perhaps  you  fought  at  the  side 
of  the  brave  Ladislaus." 

"  I  fought  at  the  side  of  many  a  brave 
spirit,"  resumed  Olai — *^  I  fought  till  the 
earth  was  stained  with  one  unerring  red ; 
till  our  ranks  were  thinned,  and  our  powers 
broken;  till  wounded  and  disabled,  I  fell 
amid  the  reeking  heaps  of  my  slaughtered 
countrymen." 

**  And  yet  you  live — and  yet  you  wield 
again  the  sword." 

Olai  started,  and  his  cloud  of  care  va- 
nished. "  Yes,  blessed  be  God,  I  live — I 
wield  the  sword,  I  trust,  in  vengeance  !" 

*'  But  Ladislaus,"  again  urged  Xavier, 
and  his  voice  and  his  look  softened  into 
anxious  tenderness* 

**  Ladislaus,"  repeated  the  veteran — "  I 
know  not  the  name — I  never  heard  the 
name." 

'*  Strange!"  said  Xavier — "•  Ladislaus 
sought  the  thickest  of  the  fray;  where 
danger  most  threatened,   there  was  he 
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most  active :  he  was  the  friend  of  the  ad- 
ministrator ;  he  was  at  the  side  of  the  ad- 
ministrator, when  he  yielded  up  his  brave 
spirit." 

"  I  never  heard  the  name,"  repeated 
Olai. 

"  And  yet  you  knew  the  administrator; 
you  knew  the  officers  serving  in  the  ad- 
ministrator's army." 

**  I  knew  many,  most,"  thoughtfully  re- 
joined Olai,  "  but  memory  records  not 
the  name  of  Ladislaus." 

**  His  breast  pillowed  the  head  of  prince 
Steno  in  his  parting  struggles,"  resumed 
Xavier;  —  **  and  the  sword  of  prince 
Steno,  reeking  in  the  life's-blood  of  Den- 
mark, was  bestowed  as  a  dying  bequest." 

**  It  may  be  so ;"  and  Olai  breathed  a 
shuddering  sigh.  **  Alas !  my  latest  powers 
of  recollection,  note  but  the  desperate,  the 
almost  superhuman  exertions  of  my  gal- 
lant Fradage." 

**  Fradage !"  echoed  Xavier — "  Ah  !  I 
too  have  heard  of  his  deeds :  even  Cruui- 

VOL.  IV.  c 
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pein,  the  leader  of  the  Danish  forces, 
bears  evidence  of  his  valour;  even — "  He 
paused,  for  he  felt  and  pitied  the  agita- 
tion of  his  companion :  his  face  was  de- 
spoiled of  every  vestige  of  colour;  his 
limbs  palsied,  and  his  breast  labouring 
with  the  wild  struggle  of  his  feelings :  he 
bared  his  forehead  to  the  breeze ;  he 
gasped  down  the  breath  of  heaven ;  and 
then,  for  many  moments,  did  he  cling  to 
the  firmer  arm  of  Xavier,  in  almost  nerve- 
less inaction.  At  length,  rallying  back 
his  strength  and  his  fortitude, 

"  What  know  you  of  count  Fradage  ?" 
he  articulated. 

**  I  know  nought,  save  that  his  enemies 
bear  testimony  of  his  glory." 

"  Does  he  live  ?"  asked  Olai. 

''  If  he  lives,"  replied  Xavier,  "  it  is  in 
obscurity  and  privation." 

"  You  know  nought  of  his  fate  then?" 

"  I  know,  that  at  the  close  of  the 
battle  of  Bogesund,  he  was  neither  among 
the  slain  or  the  captives ;"  and  then  Xa- 
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vier  related  all  that  he  had  heard  of 
the  valor,  and  intrepidity  of  the  noble 
Swede,  whilst  sojourning  in  the  fortress 
ofCalo. 

A  tumultuous,  a  wild  joy,  beamed  o'er 
the  features. of  Olai.  "  God  be  praised!" 
he  ejaculated,  "  not  among  the  slain !  not 
among  the  captives!"  and  bending  his 
face  upon  his  breast,  he  wept  with  infant 
weakness. 

"  Count  Fradage  was  the  chosen  friend 
of  your  soul,"  said  the  sympathizing 
Xavier. 

"  He  was  my  dearer  self,  the  husband 
of  my  twin-sister,  the  friend  of  my  in- 
fancy !  Holy  heaven  !  life  would  I  barter, 
for  the  safety,  for  the  preservation  of 
Fradage." 

Again  a  pause  ensued,  and  again  the 
warrior  wrestled  with  his  feelings.  "There 
are  associations,  there  are  remembrances, 
there  are  chords  in  the  human  heart,"  he 
pronounced,  "  which  once  struck,  cause 
dreadful  discord.  In  the  depths  of  my 
c  2 
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solitude,  in  the  climax  of  my  misfortunes, 
I  had  pictured  the  annihilation  of  indivi- 
dual as  well  as  public  hope :  now,  a  ray 
darts  athwart  the  darkness,  and  joy,  not 
calamity,  unmans  me." 

"  We  are  all  prone  to  the  same  weak- 
ness," observed  Xavier.  "  The  heart, 
dead  to  sensibility,  is  not  of  flesh,  but  of 
stone." 

''  Whilst  yet  the  besom  of  fate  was  de- 
solating my  wretched  country,"  pursued 
Olai,  "  I  fancied  myself  a  philosopher. 
Hemmed  in  by  mountains  and  by  forests, 
barricadoed  from  all  of  hostile  incursion, 
I  believed  myself  invulnerable  to  the  fur- 
ther shafts  of  fortune-^I  thought  I  could 
have  stood  unmoved  while  pestilence  de- 
populated the  world  :  but  now — now — 
Oh,  Fradage  !  if  we  should  meet  again — 
if,  side  by  side,  we  should  yet  assert  the 
independance  of  Sweden — if " 

*'  Doubtless,"  interrupted  Xavier,  "  the 
count,  awakened  by  the  roar  of  our  arms, 
will  emerge  from  his  hiding-place,  and 
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join  our  standard.     A  spirit  like  his  can- 
not remain  inactive." 

**  It  is  my  hope,  it  is  my  reliance,"  fer- 
vently exclaimed  Olai.  **  A  spirit  like 
his,  on  this  side  eternity,  cannot  be  insen- 
sible to  the  struggles  of  Sweden.  He 
was  a  patriot,  he  was  a  man,  who  nobly 
sacrificing  all  of  individual  claim,  lived 
but  for  public  service ;  a  being,  gifted  be- 
yond the  standard  of  humanity,  rich  in 
every  lore  of  heart  and  mind ;  dauntless 
as  the  lion ;  gentle  as  the  dove ;  sapient 
as  the  serpent :  a  being,  to  honor,  to  re- 
verence, almost  to  worship!  Yes,  if  he 
survived  the  havoc  of  that  disastrous  day, 
if  he  lived  through  the  battle  of  Bogesund, 
we  shall  see  him  here,  all  nerve,  all  fire, 
devoting  body  and  spirit  to  the  cause  of 
freedom." 

*'  And  your  sister?"  feelingly  asked 
Xavier. 

Olai  drew  the  back  of  his  hand  across 
his  eyes;  he  dashed  away  the  starting 
tear,  then  faltered,  "  Count  Fradage  was 
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the  widower  of  my  sister,  ere  the  storm 
which  bankrupted  our  fortunes.  But  see, 
yonder  moves  our  bright  and  glorious 
daystar!"  and  he  pointed  to  Gustavus, 
towering  amid  his  train  of  courtiers. 

All  graciousness,  all  benignity,  the  smile 
and  the  bow  was  quick  followed  by  the 
shouts  of  thousands.  The  prince  traversed 
the  ranks  with  lingering  condescension : 
he  spoke  to  all  and  every  follower  with 
confidence  and  kindness;  to  Ludolph,  to 
Shawartz,  to  his  companions  in  the  mine, 
with  recognition  and  favor:  his  was  a 
heart,  to  rivet  in  the  firmest  bonds  of  love, 
to  sway  with  the  adamantine  rule  of  gen- 
tleness ;  his  labour  was  universal  happi- 
ness; his  study,  a  nation's  weal !  In  the 
iron  school  of  adversity,  he  had  learned 
how  to  feel,  how  to  weep  blood  for  the 
calamities  of  the  unoffending  and  the  des- 
titute ;  he  knew  the  sufferings  entailed 
upon  mortal  flesh,  for  he  had  experienced, 
in  his  own  person,  the  extremes  of  want 
and  misery ;  he  had  wandered,  houseless 
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and  friendless,  without  shelter  and  with- 
out food;  he  had  struggled  amid  the 
waves  of  anarchy,  and  stemmed  the  strife 
and  the  jar  of  worlds:  he  knew  that  a 
potentate  ought  to  be  the  father  of  his 
people;  that  installed  in  a  trust  so  sacred, 
God's  vicegerent  upon  earth,  he  should 
distribute  justice,  and  sway  by  the  emu- 
lating spirit  of  example :  curbing  every 
untoward  passion,  bridling  every  weak 
and  vile  propensity,  he  should  triumph 
o'er  his  own  nature,  ere  he  give  force  and 
vigour  to  law  :  he  knew  that  the  interests 
of  the  subject,  and  the  interests  of  the 
monarch,  ought  to  be  closely,  firmly 
united,  blended,  and  complete,  diffusing 
gladness  and  joy:  that  to  be  just,  and 
merciful,  and  upright,  a  prince  should 
descend  into  the  intricacies  of  his  own 
heart,  should  pluck  thence  the  vices 
and  the  frailties;  should  martyr  his  hopes, 
should  sacrifice  his  wishes,  for  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  ;  should  lend  himself  to 
the  world,  his  time,  his  talents,  his  per- 
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severance,  his  example ;  should  bear  ever 
before  his  eyes,  the  awful  reckoning  to  be 
rendered  up  to  God  of  his  administration! 
And  Gustavus  stood  amid  an  admiring 
throng,  framed  and  formed  for  the  ar- 
duous duty  of  governance  ;  wearing,  not 
wooing,  the  dazzling  badge  of  command; 
joying,  not  exulting,  in  his  promises  of 
glory ! 

"  Our  track  is  straight  and  open,"  he 
exclaimed ;  *'  our  aim  honorable  and 
brilliant :  we  fight,  not  to  enlarge  domi- 
nion, but  to  regain  freedom,  to  drive 
the  invader  from  our  shores,  and  plant 
anew  the  symbol  of  plenty  and  of  peace !" 

*'  'Tis  a  cause  to  render  cowards  brave," 
said  Olai,  and  his  hand  grasped  the  hilt 
of  his  sword. 

*'  A  cause — "  and  many  voices  rose 
into  sound — **  to  arm  e'en  age  and  in- 
fancy I" 

*'  A  cause,"  resumed  the  royal  cham- 
pion, and  he  turned  with  a  smile  of  con- 
fidence and  security,  ''  to  give  our  hopes 
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to  heroism,  and  our  strength  to  perse- 
verance ;  to  link  us  in  one  firm  bond  of 
fellowship,  that  our  blows  may  be  sure, 
and  our  vengeance  deadly." 


€  0 
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CHAPTER  XXVII. 


What  is  it  beams, 
Now  bright  j  now  dim;  flickering,  and  now  fading  j 
Now  burning  fierce ;  now  dying  quite  j  now  clear  j 
Now  faint  j  now  rallying;  now  declining? 
'Tis  cartbborn  hope ! 

What  is  it  beams 
Without  a  night,  rich  as  Sol's  full  splendor ; 
Sparkling  in  glory,  lambent,  light ;  spiring. 
So  calm,  so  steadfast,  so  serenely  bright  ? 
'Tis  heavenward  hope ! 

At  was  not  insensibility,  it  was  not  frenzy, 
but  it  was  a  torpor,  a  suspension  of  all 
power,  which  followed  the  astounding  re- 
cognition of  Crumpein!  Plunged  from 
bliss  to  despair,  from  hope  to  anguish, 
from  imagined  security  into  alarm,  terror, 
almost  annihilating  dread,  Sigrida  utter- 
ed no  shriek,  breathed  no  reproach ;  she 
proudly  disdained  the  support  of  her  per- 
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secutor,  and  she  sunk  back,  mentally  in- 
voking, and  lifting  her  heart  and  her  eyes 
np  to  that  Being,  "  whose  thunder  rends 
the  clouded  air.'*  Filled  with  horrid  fan- 
tasies of  deceit  and  treachery  ;  tortured 
with  the  vague  doubts  crowding  on  fancy; 
vainly  combating  suspicions,  involving 
Ursula,  Stromfelt,  almost  father  Domi- 
nick  himself,  the  hours  wore  away  in  a 
wild  conflict  of  feeling,  baffling  the  powers 
of  imagination  to  frame,  or  pen  to  de- 
lineate. 

With  the  like  rapidity  as  when  borne 
from  Rustgoden,  close  guarded  by  an 
armed  force,  disposed  on  either  side  the 
vehicle,  throughout  the  day,  Sigrida  be- 
held nought,  save  dreary  pine  forests,  and 
barren  wildernesses ;  alternately  mount- 
ing the  sloping  ridges  of  fir-capped  hills, 
or  descending  into  defiles,  and  threading 
narrow  passes.  In  vain  Crumpein  strove 
to  lure  her  into  conversation,  to  soften 
the  heavy  workings  of  her  despair  :  from 
him,  as  from  the  tigers  of  the  desert,  she 
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looked  not  for  mercy  :  she  had  sought  it 
on  her  knees;  she  had  craved  it  amid 
struggles  almost  mortal ;  and  now,  bo- 
soming the  last  solemn  injunction  of  her 
father,  the  crimson  flush  of  indignation 
alone  spoke  the  movements  of  her  soul. 
It  vras  not  the  inflated  burst  of  mere  he- 
roism, it  was  the  poignant  conscious- 
ness of  irreparable  injury,  which  fed  the 
energy  of  her  spirit :  she  was  no  longer, 
the  sensitive,  trembling,  timid  pleader :  in 
his  every  glance  of  passion  she  acquired 
fresh  courage  :  it  was  misery  which  gave 
her  fortitude;  it  was  despair  which  taught 
her  to  be  fearless. 

Not  once,  during  the  tedious  toil  of  a 
long  journey,  did  sleep  steal  upon  her 
senses ;  not  once,  when  tarrying  for  ne- 
cessary rest,  sheltered  by  the  beetling 
cliff,  or  snatching  the  scant  fare  within 
the  walls  of  some  lone  signal-tower, 
though  around  her  all  alike  were  tranced 
in  slumber,  did  her  eyes  forget  to  watch, 
or  her  heart  to  feel.         / 
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The  sun,  emerging  from  his  bed  of  mist, 
shed  his  orient  beams  upon  a  broad  ex- 
panse of  ocean,  when  for  the  first  time, 
Sigrida  beheld  spires,  and  walls,  and 
towers,  rising  in  the  distance.  She  sigh- 
ed, for  she  traced  nought,  save  the  gall- 
ing line  of  lengthened  persecution,  save 
new  deceptions,  and  new  indignities.  The 
fresh  keen  air  rallied  her  fading  strength ; 
she  saw  the  feathered  waves,  like  liquid 
fire,  sparkling  beneath  the  glories  of  day, 
and  the  proud  freightage  of  innumerable 
vessels,  scudding  in  the  swelling  gale. 
Was  she  to  be  torn  from  her  country  ? 
transported  o'er  the  fickle  wave,  was  she 
to  know  a  heavier  bondage  than  the  pre- 
sent? Trembling,  despairing,  every  fugi- 
tive tint  of  colour  vanished ;  she  cast  a 
glance  of  mingled  reproach  and  agony 
upon  her  tyrant,  and  then  more  closely 
drawing  her  veil  over  her  face,  and  cross- 
ing her  hands  upon  her  aching  bosom, 
she  prayed  for  resignation  and  patience, 
for  deliverance  from  the  toils  of  her  ene- 
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my,  or  a  speedy  release  to  all  her  earthly 
sorrows. 

"  Tread  your  doubts  and  your  appre- 
hensions," said  Crumpein.  "  Fear  not ;  we 
quit  not  Sweden.  I  would  but  secure  you 
from  the  busy  interference  of  a  meddling 
priest.  Unthinking  girl,  why  drive  me 
to  cruelty? — why  compel  me  to  torture, 
where  I  would  only  sooth !"  Sigrida 
thought  of  her  father,  and  a  half  stifled 
groan  spoke  the  conflict  within.  **  Why 
compel  me  to  violence,"  pursued  the  wily 
Dane,  "  when  my  heart,  my  feelings, 
would  evince,  the  most  tender,  the  most 
inviolate,  the  most  devoted  regard  ?— 
Why " 

'*  The  lady  Gertrude,"  emphatically 
pronounced  Sigrida ;  but  Crumpein  only 
smiled. 

"  The  lady  Gertrude,"  he  observed, 
with  an  effrontery  all  his  own,  **  is  the 
devoted  servant  of  heaven:  living  beneath 
the  shadow  of  the  church,  the  business  of 
her  life  is  how  most  to  martyr  nature." 
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*'  Rather,"  said  Sigrida,  "  to  wrest  the 
innocent  from  the  fangs  of  guilt;  to — 
to " 

**  Ah !  'twas  Gertrude  then  who  de- 
vised the  scheme  for  my  abandonment; 
who — "  He  ceased ;  he  bent  eagerly  for- 
ward ;  for  the  glittering  of  arms  and  ac- 
coutrements, spoke  the  rapid  approach 
of  a  party  of  soldiers. 

The  whole  troop  halted,  and  an  officer 
rode  up  to  the  side  of  the  carriage.  Crum- 
pein,  in  an  under  tone,  pronounced  a 
few  words,  and  then,  for  the  first  time, 
did  Sigrida  hear,  that  impatient  of  ty- 
ranny and  outrage,  the  whole  province  of 
Dalecarlia  was  in  arms  ;  that  the  patriots 
hourly  gathered ;  that  the  royal  Gustavus, 
at  their  head,  was  toiling  out  the  deliver- 
ance of  his  country. 

A  cry,  a  wild  cry  of  transport  and  gra- 
titude burst  from  her  lips  ;  heedless  of 
observation,  unmindful  of  the  eyes  of 
hundreds,  she  raised  her  clasped  hands 
to  heaven — she  ejaculated,  '*  God  be 
praised !" 
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.  A  clamour  from  without  arose ;  a  sud- 
den bustle;  a  gathering  commotion:  a 
soldier  in  the  troop,  as  though  stricken 
by  lightning,  fell  headlong  from  his  horse: 
compassion  checked  not  the  wishes  of 
Crumpein;  he  snatched  Sigrida  back;  he 
gave  the  word ;  the  carriage  proceeded 
with  renewed  speed,  nor  again  halted 
until  within  the  walls  of  the  town. 

All  was  as  the  work  of  a  moment :  Si- 
grida found  herself  in  a  new  prison,  sur- 
rounded by  new  faces,  skirted  on  one 
s^ide  by  the  sea,  on  the  other  by  bastions 
and  towers ;  yet  all  of  self  was  forgotten 
in  the  joyous  tidings  she  had  heard; 
all  of  individual  wrong,  in  the  glorious 
struggle  of  her  country  :  she  remembered 
her  dream — she  remembered  the  stranger, 
who  at  Rustgoden,  had  claimed  shelter 
in  the  snow  storm ;  and  she  prayed,  ar- 
dently, fervently  prayed,  that  the  three 
crowns  of  Sweden  might  indeed  triumph 
over  the  passant  lions  of  Denmark. 

Exhausted,  worn  out  with  fatigue  and 
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long  watching,  on  the  downy  couch  of 
luxury,  she  forgot  for  a  flitting  season 
all  of  sublunary  ill;  even  the  dungeon 
of  her  father  faded  from  her  harassed 
brain;  for 

"  Sleep  is  pain's  easiest  salve,  and  doth  fulfil 
All  oflSces  of  death,  except  to  kill." 

With  the  first  ray  of  morning  she  arose, 
and  from  the  high  casement  beheld  a 
scene  of  resplendent  brightness  :  the  sun, 
emerging  from  ocean's  flaky  bosom, 
breaking,  bursting,  scattering  his  glories 
on  a  wide  expanse  of  variegated  beauty ; 
gilding  with  sheets  of  pure  gold,  the 
rocks  and  the  forests,  and  radiating  every 
blossom,  and  every  spray,  and  every 
blade  of  grass,  gemmed  and  bending  with 
the  night  dews !  It  was  the  month  of  May, 
and  the  verdant  earth  was  thick  studded 
with  flowers  of  vivid  hue;  the  air  was 
soft  and  balmy,  and  the  feathered  cho- 
risters, carolling  their  hymns  of  praise, 
soared  in  mid-air.  Sigrida  sighed  as  she 
listened  to  the  universal  song  of  glad- 
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ness ;  her  heart  was  heavy ;  her  eyes 
wandered  over  the  dappled  surface  of 
creation,  not  without  gratitude,  but  with- 
out hope.  Her  checkered  path,  alas! 
was  blank  and  dreary,  tangled  amid 
thorns  and  briars ;  no  gleam  brightened 
in  futurity;  no  ray  gave  earnest  of  re- 
viving peace :  the  efforts  of  the  patriots, 
the  rallying  struggles  of  her  countrymen, 
the  glorious  tidings  of  their  deeds  and 
their  renown,  seemed  the  sole  sweetener 
in  her  bitter  cup ;  she  thought  of  the  royal 
champion,  of  the  prayers  of  the  good 
de  Stiernhelm,  of  Xavier,  grasping  the 
sword,  and  devoting  life  and  earthly 
honors  to  the  cause  of  liberty; — and  then 
her  father,  in  bondage  and  in  chains, 
withheld  through  a  climax  so  urgent, 
when  his  zeal,  his  experience,  and  his  in- 
trepidity, might  aid  in  the  deliverance  of 
Sweden,  was  a  bitter  aggravation  to  ca- 
lamity, a  pungent  pang,  a  mournful  con- 
viction, icing  every  feeling  of  her  bosom. 
As  she  stood,   she  heard  the   report, 
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and  she  saw  the  flash  of  an  arqiiebnse, 
fired  from  a  rocky  summit,  or  beetling 
cliff,  jutting  over  the  Baltic,  and  rising 
parallel  with  her  prison  tower.  A  Danish 
soldier  seemed  tottering  on  the  precipi- 
tous edge :  and  as  she  bent  forward,  and 
as  she  gazed,  trembling  at  his  hardihood, 
and  shuddering  at  his  danger,  she  saw  a 
kerchief,  or  kind  of  pennon,  wave,  and 
then  a  stone  was  hurled  from  the  height, 
and  it  fell  into  a  plot  of  garden-ground, 
thick  studded  with  trees,  and  white  with 
blossoms,  stretching  immediately  at  the 
base  of  the  tower.  The  next  instant  the 
soldier  quitted  his  station.  She  watched 
his  descent  from  the  rock,  and  the  same 
quietude,  and  the  same  unbroken  calm 
returned. 

**  Strange,"  mused  Sigrida,  and  she 
strove  to  elicit  something  of  good  in 
the  wildly  romantic  mcident:  was  it  a 
signal  of  forthcoming  deliverance?  or, 
like  the  baseless  dream  of  past  hope, 
would  it  smile  but  to  betray  ? 
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A  summons  to  the  outer  chamber, 
abruptly  clipped  the  visions  of  fancy : 
Crumpein  awaited  her ;  he  was  agitated, 
and  apparently  absorbed  in  some  pen- 
dent project;  he  approached,  he  would 
have  taken  her  hand,  but  she  drew  back, 
and  bowed  with  repellent  coldness:  he 
tried  to  smile,  but  it  was  a  sneer  of  bit- 
terness and  rancour  which  relaxed  the 
the  sternness  of  his  features,  an  indica- 
tion of  malevolence  rather  than  of  plea- 
santry. Sigrida  stood  in  proud  expec- 
tancy, her  heart  swelling,  her  cheeks 
glowing,  indignation,  scorn,  outraged 
feeling,  speaking  in  every  perfect  feature. 

For  many  moments  Crumpein  gazed 
on  her  in  silence.  "  So  fair,  and  yet  so 
firm !"  he  murmured ;  then  with  a  deep 
sigh,  "  I  come  to  bid  you  adieu,  to  tear 
myself  from  your  presence,  to  expiate 
involuntary  crime,  by  anxiety  and  ab- 
sence." He  paused,  but  she  continued 
silent.  "  When  you  reflect,  upon  the 
strong,  the  irresistible  impulse  of  my  ac- 
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tioiis,  surely,  something  of  commisera- 
tion, something  of  pity  ought  to  arise. 
Sigrida,  it  is  love,  it  is  adoration,  it  is  a 
passion  which  will  descend  with  me  to 
the  grave." 

*^Apassion,"exclaimed  Sigrida,*' which 
shows  itself  in  outrage,  cruelty,  and  per- 
secution." 

"  Which  would  show  itself  in  homage," 
quick  rejoined  Crumpein,  "  if  you  would 
have  it  so :  but  you  chill  all  my  advan- 
ces ;  you  spurn  all  my  proffered  services; 
you  drive  me  to  barbarity  when  my  heart 
is  attuned  to  tenderness.  I  would  have 
saved  you  from  every  pang — I  would 
have  screened  you  from  all  of  sorrow — 
I  would  have  espoused  your  cause — I 
would  have  espoused  the  cause  of  your 
father — I  would  have  lent  him  all  my  in- 
terest— I  would  have  hid  his  treasons 
from  the  knowledge  of  the  royal  Chris- 
tiern:  but  you  drove  me  to  the  strict  line 
of  my  duty ;  you  compelled  me  to  be  ar- 
bitrary in  despiie  of  myself." 
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**  I  seek  not  for  explanation,"  said  Si- 
grida,  proudly :  "  the  line  of  your  con- 
duct is  already  too  apparent.  Be  brief, 
my  lord :  I  tarry  but  in  obedience  to  your 
commands." 

*'  Say  rather  to  my  wishes,  beauteous 
Sigrida:  be  yours  commands;  be  mine 
obedience — "  and  again  he  would  have 
taken  her  hand,  but  she  sprung  back,  as 
though  from  the  coil  of  the  serpent. 

**  You  are  bold,  very  bold,"  muttered 
Crumpein,  and  the  worst  passion  of  hu- 
man nature  spoke  in  his  eyes. 

"  There  are  situations,"  firmly  replied 
Sigrida,  **  which  defy  even  fear.  You 
may  lord  it  over  my  life,  but  never  over 
my  feelings." 

"  Beware!  beware!"  thundered  Crum- 
pein. ''  By  the  God  who  made  me,  but 
for  the  rebellion  of  your  accursed  coun- 
trymen, I  would  teach  you  what  it  is  to 
dare  my  power !" 

*'  My  father's  dungeon,  my  father's 
chains,  my  father's  murder — "  and  Sigrida 
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burst  into  tears — "  too  surely  record  that 
power.  I  fear  not  death :  my  conscience 
is  clear  from  intentional  offence,  and  hea- 
ven's mercy  will  absolve  my  trespasses." 

As  she  spoke,  a  soft,  a  melting  sorrow, 
yet  tempered  with  resignation  and  con- 
fidence, pervaded  her  countenance;  her 
eyes  were  bent  upon  the  ground ;  her 
thoughts  apparently  divorced  from  the 
cares  of  this  world. 

"  You  wrong  me,"  said  Crumpein; 
"  on  my  soul — on  my  honor,  your  father 
lives!" 

An  eloquent,  a  rapturous  joy,  rushed 
to  the  heart  of  Sigrida ;  her  dovelike  eyes 
were  raised  to  his,  **  I  lack  not  grati- 
tude," she  murmured ;  *'  tax  it,  my  lord, 
in  your  mercy  to  my  father." 

*'  Your  father,"  pursued  Crumpem, 
transported  at  this  new  call  upon  her 
feelings,  *'  is  no  longer  the  tenant  of  a 
rayless  dungeon;  he  lives  to  air  and  to 
comparative  enlargement.  And  now,  all 
angel  as  I  know  you,  will  you  forgive 
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the  past? — will  you  dismiss  me  to  the 
war,  with  peace  and  charity  ?" 

"I  would  extend  charity  to  all,"  timid- 
ly rejoined  Sigrida;  ''  and  peace,  too, 
through  self-approving  consciousness." 

''  You  are  a  casuist,"  said  Crumpein, 
smiling.  "  Sigrida,  I  would  ask  for  the 
shield  of  your  prayers." 

**  Yes,"  artlessly,  *'  I  will  pray  for  you 
— I  will  pray  that  you  may  have  a  new 
mind,  a  new  heart ;  that  you  may  live  yet 
to  repentance  and  to  holiness." 

Crumpein  frowned ;  he  looked  sullen 
and  abashed,  but  his  shame  vanished 
with  the  moment.  *'  I  would  know,  ere 
I  bid  you  adieu,"  he  resumed.  '*  all  you 
lack  for  comfort  ?" 

*'  I  lack  all  in  liberty,"  said  Sigrida. 

"  All,  save  liberty,  I  accord.  In  truth, 
Sigrida,  liberty,  in  a  season  like  the  pre- 
sent, would  be,  as  the  bird  escaping  her 
cage,  from  security  to  death.  Know  you 
not,  that  anarchy  and  confusion  rages ; 
that  the  mad  peasantry,  seduced  from 
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their  allegiance,  give  rein  to  ruin  and  vio- 
lence; that  even  your  favorite  Rustgoden, 
is  ransacked  and  overrun  by  a  vile  and 
rebellious  rabble  ?" 

Sigrida  replied  not,  but  the  pulses  of 
her  heart  qnickened  at  the  name  of  Rust- 
goden: she  thought  of  the  patriots  in  arms, 
of  their  laudable  efforts  for  liberty,  and 
independence ;  and  all  her  prayers,  all 
her  wishes  sided  with  them. 

**  Here,"  pursued  Crumpein,  "  hemmed 
in  by  power  and  strength,  you  are  safe. 
I  would  accord  you  all  of  recreation,  but 
not  the  possibility  of  an  adventure  so 
hazardous.  Name,  then,  dearest  Sigrida, 
what  you  most  desire,  within  the  limits 
of  my  jurisdiction?" 

*'  Exercise  and  air,"  softly  articulated 
Sigrida,  her  thoughts,  her  hopes,  resting 
on  the  signal  so  mysteriously  given. 

Crumpein  pointing  from  the  casement. 
"  Yon  garden  be  your  own,"  he  exclaim- 
ed :  "  there,  in  safety,  may  you  woo  re- 
turning health,  and  lure  back  the  rose, 

VOL.  IV.  D 
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late  the  native  of  your  fair  cheek  ;  there, 
unmarked  and  unmolested,  may  you 
watch  the  glories  of  the  setting- sun,  and 
indulge  in  all  the  luxuries  of  contempla- 
tion: nay,  and  you  shall  visit,  but  not 
alone,  the  pebbled  shore ;  you  shall  inhale 
the  freshness  of  the  swelling  wave." 

"  If  not  alone,  the  garden  will  suffice," 
said  Sigrida.  "  I  wish  not  the  scrutiny 
of  eyes." 

"Be  it  the  garden  then,"  rejoined 
Crumpein:  "  your  wish  be  my  law.  I 
leave  you  in  the  confidence  of  a  speedy 
return :  here,  no  deceptions,  no  treasons 
lurk ;  here,  I  securely  deposit  my  trea- 
sure, without  the  dread  of  priestcraft,  or 
the  malice  of  busy  intervention." 

*'  Treason,"  murmured  Sigrida  ;  alas ! 
'tis  I  have  to  mourn  the  treason." 

"  'Tis  you  who  are  the  traitor  to  my 
love,"  fervently  exclaimed  Crumpein; 
**  you,  who  would  drive  me  from  you  with- 
out one  ray  of  comfort;  you,  who  plunge 
me  into  guilt  and  desijeration.     Oh,  Si- 
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grida!  if  you  would  mould  me  into  soft- 
ness; if  you  would  humanize  my  bold 
and  unbridled  passions,  relax  from  this 
freezing  coldness,  in  pity  to  human  na- 
ture, in  pity  to  your  countrymen,  in  pity 
to  yourself. 

**  What  can  you  hope,"  mildly  question- 
ed Sigrida,  struggling  with  the  indignity 
of  her  feelings,  **  from  the  virtuous  daugh- 
ter of  a  noble  Swede  ?  If  my  esteem ;  win 
it,  my  lord  :  if  my  gratitude ;  excite  it  by 
generous  actions." 

Crumpein  gnawed  his  lip  in  vexation  of 
spirit.  **  You  hate  me,"  he  muttered — 
**  I  see  it — 1  feel  it — I  can  but  be  hated, 
and  hell  shall  not  rob  me  of  my  revenge. 
Yes,  I  will  carry  your  hate  into  the  field  ; 
I  will  pour  out  your  hate  upon  the  heads 
of  your  countrymen  ;  1  will  return,  reek- 
ing in  rebel  blood,  and  then  will  I  teach 
you  the  forfeit  of  your  present  scorn.  Go, 
ungrateful  girl:  the  being  to  whose  charge 
I  commit  you,  shall  answer  your  appear- 
ance with  her  life." 

d2 
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The  being  to  whose  charge  he  did  com- 
Uiit  her,  was  indeed  dead  to  the  softer 
attributes  of  her  sex;  ungenial,  uncourtly, 
stern,  repellent,  suited  to  the  office  of  ty- 
ranny. "  She  cannot  betray,"  sighed  Si- 
grida,  ^'  for  she  wears  not  the  mask  of 
simulation :"  and  then  she  thought  of  Ur- 
sula, and  shuddered  at  the  snare  into 
which  she  had  so  fatally  fallen. 

The  departure  of  Crumpein  promised 
something  of  security  ;  for  a  little  season 
insult  would  at  least  be  spared  :  he  was 
going  to  battle,  and  the  fate  of  battle 
might  release  her  from  a  persecution  so 
hateful :  she  liked  not  to  build  on  the 
death  of  a  human  being ;  she  liked  not  to 
compute  on  the  possibility  of  chance :  yet 
might  heaven  uphold  her  through  the  pre- 
sent storm,  directing,  fashioning  all  things, 
in  fatherly  correction,  she  might  live  to  be 
better,  more  submissive,  more  humble : 
the  chastening  rod  of  adversity  might 
cleanse  her  of  a  thousand  errors ;  bleach- 
ed even  unto  snow,  she  might  become 
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more  acceptable,  through  long  suffering, 
and  patience,  and  faith !  Prayer  and  self- 
discipline  alike  became  her  resource  and 
her  study ;  she  asked  for  fortitude  and 
strength  through  every  approaching  exi- 
gence, and  her  mind,  and  her  spirit  gra- 
dually rallied  into  firmness ;  she  cast  her- 
self and  her  burden  on  the  mercy  of  an 
overruling  Providence,  grateful  for  every 
past  blessing,  and  remembering,  that 
**  through  much  tribulation,  we  must  enter 
the  kingdom  of  heaven. " 

The  first  day  of  Sigrida's  descent  into 
the  garden  was  balmy  and  bright;  the 
air,  so  soft ;  the  flowers,  so  fragrant ;  the 
sky,  so  calm ;  the  breeze,  more  felt  than 
heard ;  the  distant  murmur  of  the  waves, 
lulling  all  of  earth  into  quietude:  she  was 
alone,  and  she  moved  with  confidence ; 
her  actions  were  unmarked,  and  she  ex- 
amined her  narrow  boundary  with  careful 
scrutiny.  It  was  thick  dotted  with  groves 
and  shrubs,  with  serpentine  walks,  and 
uniform  flower-plots ;   hemmed  in   by  a 
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high  wall,  and  screened  at  the  extremity, 
by  the  precipitous  cliff,  on  whose  bold 
summit,  her  eye  had  singled  out  the  ad- 
venturous soldier.  With  a  feeling  too 
complex  to  mould,  she  gazed  upon  the 
frowning  pinnacle :  it  seemed  as  though 
to  dare  the  hardihood  of  man;  as  though 
the  scathed  stunted  briers,  growing  on 
its  arid  surface,  could  scarce  yield  a  foot- 
ing ;  yet  she  had  seen  him ;  she  had 
marked  the  w  aving  of  the  kerchief;  she 
had  traced  the  stone,  hurled  by  his  hand 
into  the  garden.  Her  heart  throbbed — 
her  breath  quickened — she  stood,  in  awe, 
in  wonder,  in  expectancy  ;  for  again  she 
beheld  the  self-same  being,  toiling  up  the 
steep,  springing  with  agile  bound,  cling- 
ing to  the  promiscuous  roots,  clearing  the 
distance.  She  uttered  no  shriek,  no  sound ; 
yet  her  head  turned  dizzy ;  her  very  eyes 
ached  with  intenseness.  Safe  stationed  on 
a  shelving  ridge,  he  turned — he  raised  his 
helmet,  but  distance  obscured  his  features. 
Wound  to  the  verjr  climax  of  interest. 
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Siorida  marked  his  everv action;  she  saw 
him  plunge  his  hand  into  his  bosom ;  she 
saw  him  draw  forth  something  like  a  ball, 
and  then  he  hurled  it,  and  the  next  instant, 
it  fell  in  the  little  copse-wood  at  her  side. 
She  darted  towards  it;  she  sought  the 
coveted  treasure,  as  though  it  were  the 
price  of  worlds  ;  and  yet  she  took  it  with 
caution,  lest  the  eye  of  Argus-watch 
should  note  her  movements,  lest  unseen 
and  unsuspected,  the  sibyl-agent  of  Crum- 
pein  should  shadow  her  solitary  haunts. 
Called  back  to  the  object  of  her  solici- 
tude, for  whose  safety  every  sense  ached, 
she  again  sought  the  beetling  cliff;  but  he 
was  gone;  he  had  vanished  in  the  instant, 
like  the  fading  vision  of  night — save  the 
ball — leaving  no  trace  of  his  being.  Trem- 
bling and  eager,  she  again  sought  the  shel- 
ter of  the  copse-wood,  and  shrinking  be- 
neath the  shadow  of  the  umbrageous 
branches,  drew  forth  the  prize  so  myste- 
riously her  own.  It  was  a  stone,  care- 
fully and  thickly  enveloped,  tied  round 
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-with  cautious  exactness,  and  enclosed  in 
many  close  folds  of  paper.  Upon  the 
last,  she  distinguished  characters,  roughly 
and  irregularly  scrawled,  yet  sufficiently 
legible  to  decipher  :  !ZV'o  hours  after  sun- 
set. Again  and  again  she  examined  the 
little  document,  yet  no  clue,  spoke  the 
writer,  or  the  aim.  It  was  an  appoint- 
ment, and  with  a  stranger ;  but  such  was 
the  desperate  colour  of  her  fortune,  that 
she  feared  no  evil  greater  than  the  pre- 
sent; and  with  a  courage,  the  growth  of 
long  suffering  and  persecution,  she  deter- 
mined at  the  stated  hour  to  revisit  the 
garden.  Carefully  secreting  the  stone  be- 
neath the  turf,  for  misfortune  had  made 
her  wary,  she  returned  to  her  own  solitary 
turret,  and  scarce  exchanging  a  word 
with  Meretta,  her  sullen  and  ungracious 
jailer,  passed  the  remainder  of  the  day  in 
thought  and  care.  8he  watched  the  slow^ 
decline  of  the  sun,  and  the  gathering  gloom 
of  evening,  with  a  sensation  inexplicable 
to  herself,  with  a  mingled  rush,  alternate- 
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ly  rallying',  alternately  subduing  her  la- 
bouring spirit. 

We  read  in  the  modern  Persian,  that 
*'  where  affliction  is  at  the  height,  then  we 
are  the  most  encouraged  to  look  for  con- 
solation ;"  that  "  the  narrowest  part  of 
the  defile  is  at  the  entrance  of  the  plain ;" 
— and  Sigrida,  with  the  natural  buoyancy 
of  youth,  felt  something  like  hope  shoot 
athwart  the  blank  of  her  destiny ;  she 
pictured  a  rescue ;  she  clung  to  the  possi- 
bility of  deliverance,  spite  of  past  treach- 
ery, and  past  disappointment. 

The  last  burnish  of  the  sun  had  vanish- 
ed from  the  face  of  the  heavens,  and  every 
light  and  flickering  tissue  of  purple  and 
gold  faded  into  grey,  w^hen  with  a  throb- 
bing pulse,  and  an  agitated  step,  she 
quitted  her  chamber.  Soundless  and 
swift,  as  the  fancied  spirit  of  night,  float- 
ing amid  mists  and  clouds,  she  had  half 
descended  the  spiral  staircase,  when  the 
hum  of  voices  arrested  her  progress : 
she  paused — she  listened — she  heard  the 
d5 
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sullen  murmur  of  complaint,  and  then 
distinctly  pronounced  :  *'  This  Gustavus 
is  a  very  devil :  he  fights,  as  though  the 
strength  of  twenty  men  was  grafted  upon 
one :  his  single  arm  would  rout  an  army." 
"  Aye,  aye,  of  such  chicken-hearts  as 
yours,  Zarno,"  said  the  well  remembered 
voice  of  Meretta ;  "  but  I  am  not  to  be 
scared  by  such  fables." 

"  Fables,"  repeated  Zarno.  **  I  tell 
you,  mother,  they  have  possessed  them- 
selves of  Westeras :  all  the  provinces  are 
in  arms;  and  for  ought  I  know,  they  may 
soon  be  here,  at  the  very  gates  of  Stege- 
burgh." 

"  Well,"  incredulously,   **  and   where 
did  you  glean  your  news  ?" 

"  'Tis  report,  'tis  rumour,"  replied 
Zarno : ''  every  tongue  proclaims  the  like." 
"  Rumour's  an  arrant  liar,"  said  the 
dame :  *'  why,  I  should  as  soon  believe 
did  they  report  you  a  warrior.  One  man 
rout  an  army !— Boy,  boy,  your  wits  are 
addled." 
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"  Mother,  mother,"  muttered  Zarno, 
**  you  know  as  much  of  lighting,  as  I 
know  of  trimming  a  coif.  I  tell  you,  Gus- 
tavus  moves  like  a  firebrand,  and  mows 
down  men  as  I  mow  grass.  He  has 
thousands  and  thousands  in  his  train; 
and  he " 

"  Tarry  until  our  brave  general  reach 
the  field,"  interrupting  him,  ^*  and  see 
then  who  will  reap  the  laurels.  My  life 
upon  the  glory  of  Crumpein." 

''  And  mine,"  thought  Sigrida,  **  upon 
the  valour  of  Gustavus  !  Almighty  Pro- 
vidence, strengthen  the  just  cause;  aid 
the  struggles  of  my  countrymen ;  restore 
td  us  peace ;  restore  to  us  our  inde- 
pendence 1" 

All  was  hope,  all  was  grateful  joy  with- 
in her  bosom:  the  swords,  the  intrepidity 
of  the  patriots,  might  pierce  to  her  prison, 
might  burst  the  bars  of  her  restraint:  she 
might  see  de  Stiernhelm — she  might  see 
Xavier — she  might  weep  in  the  arms  of 
friendship  the  fate  of  her  father — she 
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might  receive  consolation  and  sympathy, 
from  lips  honored  and  beloved. 

Tremulous  and  eager,  she  reached  the 
garden,  her  hand  pressing  down  the  throb- 
bings  of  her  heart,  her  feelings,  buoyant, 
almost  beyond  the  reach  of  evil,  antici- 
pating nought  but  good,  nought  but  hap- 
piness ! 

Ah !  sure,  under  the  most  prosperous 
auspices,  anticipation  is  but  a  species  of 
insanity,  cozening  with  illusion,  beguiling 
with  painted  lures :  we  anticipate  impro- 
babilities ;  we  hope  impossibilities ;  and 
we  find  reality  nothing  but  barrenness ! 

Wrapping  herself  from  the  night's  cold 
damps,  for 

"  Winter  lingering  chilled  the  lap  of  May," 

Sigrida  hastened  towards  the  copse- wood : 
she  paused,  for  she  beheld  the  Danish 
soldier  scaling  the  wall — he  cleared  the 
height — he  half  descended — he  had  near- 
ly reached  the  ground.  Already  in  idea, 
was  the  mystery  unravelled,  was  the  pro- 
ject for  escape  proposed  ^  when  the  discor- 
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dant  voice  of  Meretta,  and  the  approach- 
ing echo  of  her  steps,  dissipating  the 
dream,  aroused  the  necessity  for  caution. 
Sickening,  almost  to  fainting,  Sigrida 
clung  to  a  tree ;  she  stood,  colourless, 
speechless. 

"  To-morrow,"  pronounced  the  soldier, 
and  with  one  bound,  he  again  cleared  the 
height,  and  vanished  like  a  shooting  star. 
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CHAPTER  XXVIII. 


A  ray,  a  heav'nward  ray,  piercing  the  gloom, 
Skirts  the  black  and  brawling  tempest ! 

A  HE  west  was  bright  as  the  track  of 
the  hero,  and  the  setting  sun  as  cloudless 
as  his  deeds,  when  having  forded  the 
river  Brunebec,  and  marched  towards 
Westeras,  the  capital  of  Westmania,  Gus- 
tavus  halted,  to  reconnoitre  and  to  plan. 
He  saw  himself  before  a  place,  nume- 
rously garrisoned  and  powerfully  de- 
fended, heading  an  army  of  brave  but 
undisciplined  men,  eager,  and  zealous, 
and  venturous  in  the  cause  of  liberty;  yet 
without  ammunition,  without  ordnance, 
to  attempt  a  siege,  he  knew  the  fierceness 
of  hardihood  could  but  ill  cope  with  the 
endurance,  and  patience,  and  perseve- 
rance of  a  well  marshalled  host :  that  like 
the  phosphorous-flame,   ignited  by  the 
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breath  of  heaven,  it  would  but  spread  it- 
self, and  die  in  impotent  boast.  Discre-. 
tion  wrestled  with  the  ardour  of  heroism ; 
policy  checked  the  impulse  of  rash  and 
intemperate  confidence :  he  felt  himself 
the  light  and  the  stay  of  his  countrymen ; 
he  knew  himself  the  spring  and  the  spirit 
of  his  cause ;  he  saw  Sweden  rising  into 
energy  through  his  exertions,  and  des- 
potism cowering  beneath  the  throes  and 
the  struggles  of  renovating  courage.  It 
was  the  head,  and  not  the  heart,  which 
must  sway  the  helm  ;  it  was  cool  delibe- 
ration, it  was  systematic  caution,  which 
must  oppose  difficulty,  and  circumvent 
danger. 

Scarce  had  his  comprehensive  mind, 
measured  the  hazard,  and  weighed  the 
impracticability  of  proceeding  by  the  or- 
dinary rules  of  war,  than  stratagem,  bold 
and  subtle,  like  a  preominating  ray,  flash- 
ed o'er  his  brain.  Almost  with  the  ve- 
locity of  thought,  with  prompt  and  secret 
orders,  under  the  command  of  his  lieu- 
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tenants,  Olai  and  Erici,  did  he  detach 
part  of  his  infantry,  and  the  whole  of  his 
cavalry;  the  one  screened  by  the  woods ; 
the  other,  moving  under  the  shelter  of 
the  mountains  skirting  the  village  of  Bal- 
lunga :  then  heading  himself  the  remnant 
of  three  thousand  men,  as  though  com- 
prising the  strength  and  flower  of  his 
force,  with  well  assumed  caution,  he  in- 
trenched  himself  near  the  chapel  of  St. 
Olaus.  His  care,  his  policy,  his  seem- 
ing diligence  to  avoid  engagement,  above 
all,  the  limited  number  of  his  followers, 
aroused  the  Danish  garrison :  quick  fol- 
lowed the  attack,  the  feint  of  resistance, 
and  then  the  running  fight,  luring  the 
enemy  from  the  walls  of  Westeras.  Gus- 
tavus  drew  them  onwards  ;  insensibly  he 
entangled  them  within  the  defiles,  until 
securely  invested,  by  the  detached  body 
of  his  infantry  marching  swiftly  and  si- 
lently to  his  assistance,  all  possibility  of 
retreat  was  cut  off.  He  turned ;  he  glo- 
ried in  the  snare;  he  moved  in  thunder; 
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like  Ossian's  Conar,  *'  he  poured  his 
might  along.  Death  dimly  strode  behind 
his  sword.  The  strength  of  his  foes  fled 
from  his  course,  as  from  a  stream,  that 
bursting  from  the  stormy  desert,  rolls  the 
fields  together  with  all  their  echoing 
woods."  Reeking,  dripping  in  hostile 
blood,  towering  like  the  genius  of  the 
storm,  his  brow  decked  in  smiles,  his 
features  radiant  in  heroism,  he  waved  his 
sword  ;  he  turned  to  his  faithfid  Dale- 
carlians  ;  he  saw  the  ghost  of  his  father  ; 
he  saw  the  ghosts  of  the  murdered  senate 
at  Stockholm. 

**  Remember,  my  friends,"  he  exclaim- 
ed, "  the  cruelty  and  avarice  of  our  ty- 
rants ;  and  consider,  that  we  must  either 
conquer,  or  prevent  an  ignominious  sla- 
very by  an  honorable  death." 

Shouts  and  dinning  cries  of  defiance 
rose  on  the  instant;  the  air  was  darkened 
with  showers  of  arrows ;  and  the  infuriate 
Swedes,  imbibing  the  intrepidity,  and 
emulating  the  spirit  of  their  royal  leader, 
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broke  through  the  Danish  battalions,  and 
dared  in  every  shape  the  blast  of  death, 
inch  by  inch  was  stubbornly  contested 
and  obstinately  maintained  ;  the  invader 
and  the  defender  grappled  w^ith  nerves 
of  iron;  the  earth  w^as  quick  scattered 
With  the  dying  and  the  dead ;  and  groans, 
and  shrieks,  and  commingling  sounds  of 
terror,  rode  on  the  night  breeze. 

Gustavus  vras  seen  in  every  part  of 
the  action,  instigating,  inspiring ;  seeking 
the  hottest  of  the  fray ;  cutting  his  way 
through  every  opposing  barrier ;  issuing 
his  orders  with  the  coolest  precision,  yet 
labouring  and  toiling,  as  the  meanest  sol- 
dier in  his  forces ;  performing  prodigies 
of  valour  and  heroism;  dealing  out  death, 
and  appalling  with  his  mighty  darings. 
Neither  did  the  nerves  of  a  single  patriot 
relax  in  the  eventful  struggle :  Xavier 
moved  like  a  desolating  blast;  and  Lu- 
dolph,  and  all  the  humbler  actors  in  the 
busy  tragedy,  emulated  the  glory  of  their 
general.     It  was  a  conflict,  not  of  com- 
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men  enmity;  a  war,  not  of  computing 
policy — Denmark  fought  for  rule,  for  the 
enlargement  of  power — Sweden,  for  all 
that  is  dear  to  man,  home  and  liberty ! 
The  deadly  charge  of  the  horse,  headed 
by  Erici,  crowned  the  fearful  horrors  of 
the  contest :  no  quarter  was  given ;  no 
yearnings  of  compassion  heard:  the  earth 
was  scattered  with  heroes ;  and  many  a 
brave  head  sunk  to  quietude,  many  a 
brave  heart,  crimsoned  with  vital  blood, 
the  soil  of  that  country  in  whose  cause 
they  perished.  Vigorously  pursuing  the 
routed  enemy,  the  conquerors,  and  the 
flying  remnant  of  the  conquered,  rushed 
together  into  Westeras.  Confusion  and 
wild  dismay  succeeded;  fire  and  carnage, 
shrieks,  and  groans,  and  execrations,  for 
the  city  was  yielded  to  pillage.  Satiating 
hatred  in  human  blood,  the  Dalecarlians 
heeded  not  the  interposing  check  of  their 
officers ;  giving  the  full  rein  to  vengeance, 
recalling  the  devastation  of  their  own 
homes,  the  sacking  of  their  own  villages, 
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the  night  closed  on  ruin,  and  the  grey 
and  misty  dawn,  as  it  trembled  in  the 
east,  shed  a  gloomy  light  on  scenes  of 
desolation  and  horror.  But  though  the 
city  was  black  with  smoke  and  flame, 
the  castle  stood  impregnable,  the  gover- 
nor daring  the  thunder  of  assault,  and 
scorning  all  of  menace  or  of  bribe.  Firm 
to  the  interests  of  Denmark,  swayed  by 
selfishness,  and  clinging  to  the  coveted 
privilege  of  arbitrary  authority,  he  liked 
not  the  brief  close  of  dominion,  the  resig- 
nation of  that  power,  he  had  so  unjustly 
and  so  despotically  wielded:  blockading 
himself  within  the  citadel ;  secure  in  the 
faith  of  the  garrison ;  despising  the  deser- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  and  burghers  of 
Westeras,  who,  with  one  accord,  joined 
the  victorious  standard  of  the  patriots,  he 
rejected  all  the  advances  of  Gustavus, 
spurned  at  capitulation,  and  dared  the 
tedious  horrors  of  a  siege.  But  time, 
that  most  precious  gift  of  God  to  man, 
admitted  not  the  sacrifice  of  a  work  so 
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slow :  Gustavus  pined  again  to  scour  the 
field,  again  to  snatch  the  laurel  from  the 
brow  of  conquest,  to  expel  the  invading 
Dane,  and  restore  the  honors  and  liber- 
ties of  his  country.  In  venturous  courage, 
and  heroic  exploits,  he  stood  preemi- 
nent ;  his  mind,  his  energies,  encompas- 
sing all  of  mortal  daring:  but  without 
artillery,  without  the  fate-fraught  engines 
necessary  to  bombardment,  how  could 
he  advance  ?  he  could  cut  off  all  egress, 
all  hope  of  succour;  he  could  pen  the 
garrison  within  their  own  close  limits, 
but  he  could  not  storm  the  fortress. 
Snatching  a  spade,  and  marking  out  the 
lines  of  contravallation,  with  his  own 
hand  he  broke  the  ground :  his  example 
was  as  the  signal  for  exertion :  the  first  of- 
ficers in  his  army  shrunk  not  from  the  toil; 
and  in  less  than  two  days,  intrenchments 
were  raised,  and  the  castle  invested. 

"  We  shall  see,"  remarked  Olai,  with 
a  shrug  and  a  smile,  "  whether  hunger 
pierceth  through  stone  walls." 
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*'  'Tis  the  grave  of  the  Danish  garri- 
son," said  Xavier. 

*'  By  our  Lady,  and  they  merit  a  less 
honorable  pile!"  rejoined  Olai.  *^  1  would 
I  could  hang  the  governor  for  a  knave!" 

"  And  the  garrison?"  asked  Xavier. 

**  Gods  truth !"  laughing,  "  the  garrison 
I  would  hang  for  fools." 

'*  Oh  no !  not  in  cold  blood  my  friend: 
with  the  power  you  would  adjudge  dif- 
ferently." 

<*  Every  mother's  son,"  firmly  pro- 
nounced Olai.  **  It  would  but  be  larding 
them  with  their  own  sauce." 

**  Ah !  but  they  are  men;  they  are — " 

"Danes,"  interrupting  him, ''  and  Danes 
are  the  agents  of  the  devil." 

Xavier  thought  of  his  father,  and  an 
inward  shudder  bleached  his  cheek :  the 
calling  of  arms,  the  active  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, had  shut  him  out  from  all 
intercourse  with  his  father :  but  his  heart 
told  him,  that  though  nominally  embarked 
in  opposite  interests,  Banner  was  too  ge- 
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iierous  and  too  just  to  blame  his  patrio- 
tism; that  the  noble  deliv  erer  of  Gustavus 
could  not  condemn  the  zealous  follower 
of  Gustavus : — besides,  at  Calo,  in  the 
hours  of  confidential  communion,  the 
count  had  confessed  that  his  heart  had 
wept  blood  over  the  miseries  of  Sweden; 
that  though  the  subject  of  king  Chris- 
tiern,  his  nature  yearned  to  the  country 
of  his  buried  Magdalene: — he  had  blessed 
God,  that  his  sword  had  taken  no  active 
part  in  the  subjugation  of  that  country ; 
that  in  the  quiet  governance  of  north 
Jutland,  his  duty  had  entailed  no  weigh- 
tier tax  than  the  custody  of  her  prince. 
*'  Ah !  he  will  acquit  me,"  mused  Xavier 
— **  he  must  acquit  me^^f  rebellion  and 
disobedience — "  and  then  the  remember- 
ed exertions,  and  active  zeal  of  de  Stiern- 
helm,  chased  e  ry  doubt,  and  re-invigo- 
rated every  spring  of  enthusiasm. 

"  Why  should  your  nature  plead  for 
the  foes  of  our  country,  for  the  tyrants  of 
our  race?"    asked   Olai,   attentively  re- 
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garding  him ;  "  why,  when  the  tiger  is 
hunted  to  his  lair,  should  your  nerves 
fail,  and  your  hand  forget  to  kill?" 

Xavier  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of 
his  inquisitor.  **  What  though  the  blood 
of  Denmark  crimson  my  veins  ?"  he 
asked. 

**  Marry,  then  would  I  breathe  them, 
and  shed  it,  as  recreant  and  base !" 

"  What  though  it  were  the  blood  of  my 
father." 

"  Though  it  were  ten  times  my  father; 
though  it  were  traced  to  the  blood  of 
Adam,  still  would  I  expel  it." 

**  What  though  it  were  the  stream  of 
honor — "  and  Xavier  placed  his  hand 
upon  the  arm  of  Olai — ''  though  it  em- 
purpled a  heart  fraught  with  every  great 
and  glorious  propensity  ?" 

**  Ah !  but  that  heart  cannot  throb  in 
a  Danish  bosom — that  heart  cannot  ani- 
mate a  subject  of  the  accursed  Christiern." 

"  My  father,"  pronounced  Xavier,  and 
he  sighed  as  he  spoke,  *'  is  the  subject 
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of  king  Christiern — is  the  governor  of  Jut- 
land." 

Olai  started  back;  he  replied  not,  but  he 
looked  astounded  and  perplexed.  *'  My 
father,"  pursued  Xavier,  and  pride  and 
exultation  swelled  his  bosom,  "  is  a  man, 
whom  the  noblest  Swede  might  copy ;  a 
man,  whom  to  know  is  to  venerate;  whose 
failings  lean  to  virtue ;  whose  virtues  are 
as  resplendent  as  yon  cloudless  heaven  ! 
Though  born  the  subject  of  Denmark — 
though  holding  an  office  under  the  go- 
vernment of  Denmark — my  father  lives 
not  the  enemy  of  Sweden." 

**  Prejudice,"  stammered  Olai,  crim- 
soning at  the  strength  of  his  expressions 
'*  like  a  sorry  jade  of  a  horse  often  lets  us 
down  in  the  mire.  God's  truth !  I  thought 
I  could  never  have  tolerated  a  Dane,  and 
now  you  tempt  me  almost  to  forswear  my 
own  creed." 

''  If  you  could  only  see  my  father — if 
you  could  only  know  my  father,"  eagerly 
resumed  Xavier,  '*  you  would  confess,  in- 
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tegrity  is  not  confined  to  realm,  or  honor 
to  country.'* 

Olai  extended  his  hand.  "  I  will  try 
to  think  better  even  of  Christiern  for  your 
fathers  sake,"  he  exclaimed.  ''  Forgive 
the  lapse  of  my  discretion." 

*'  Yes,  and  I  will  value  your  candour," 
said  Xavier,  '*  for  it  tells  me  your  preju- 
dices are  not  of  the  heart." 

No  sooner  were  the  intrenchments 
raised  around  the  castle,  and  the  strict 
and  necessary  orders  given  to  prevent  all 
of  succour  passing  into  the  place,  than, 
Gustavus,  first  stationing  a  sufficient  force 
to  maintain  his  conquest,  marched  again 
into  the  field.  The  fame  of  his  exploits 
spread  in  every  quarter ;  and  the  taking 
the  city  of  Westeras,  seemed  as  the  signal 
for  a  universal  insurrection :  nobles  and 
peasants  from  all  the  distant  provinces : 
officers  and  soldiers  from  the  viceroy's 
army,  took  up  arms,  and  flocked  to  the 
standard  of  the  patriots:  one  spontaneous 
feeling  seemed  to  prevail;  one  heart  to 
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animate  the  vast  multitude!  Inspired  by 
the  hopes  of  conquest,  and  elevated  by 
his  prosperous  fortune,  the  profound  po- 
licy of  the  royal  champion,  aiming  at  wild 
overthrow  and  general  revolt,  dispersed 
in  opposite  directions,  detachments  from 
the  main  body  of  his  army :  and  whilst 
Nicoping,  Orebro,  and  Wadestene,  were 
yielding  to  the  prowess  of  his  noble  par- 
tisans, Petni,  Bond,  and  Arwide;  Olai, 
Erici,  and  Xavier,  with  a  numerous  band, 
were  close  investing  the  city  of  Upsal. 

The  work  of  death  began,  and  the  waste 
of  human  blood  stayed  not  the  zeal  of  the 
patriots :  the  sight  of  a  Danish  garrison 
was  as  an  antidote  to  the  yearnings  of 
compassion ;  and  every  stroke,  and  every 
tremendous  volley,  and  every  vigorous 
exertion,  teemed  with  fate.  Sword  in 
hand,  trampling  upon  the  dying  and  the 
dead,  and  mingling  shouts  with  the  groans 
of  the  wounded,  the  Dalecarlians,  de- 
scending into  the  ditch,  were  mounting  to 
the  assault,  when  a  parley  sounded,  and 
e2 
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the  governor  stood  upon  the  rampart. 
He  was  the  servant  of  Christiern,  and  still 
hurling  defiance,  he  looked  fiercely  and 
proudly  upon  his  foes.  In  the  keep  of  the 
fortress,  he  held  a  prisoner,  whose  name 
and  whose  prowess  was  dear  to  Sweden; 
an  active  agent  in  the  battle  of  Bogesund ; 
a  zealous  friend  of  the  late  administrator. 
Every  eye  was  turned  upon  the  rampart 
— every  heart  throbbed  in  awful  expec- 
tancy: not  a  sound  was  heard;  it  was  as 
the  dead  calm  succeeding  the  bursting  of 
the  tempest. 

'^  Be  the  life  of  count  Fradage  an  in- 
demnity for  my  fellow  soldiers,"  exclaim- 
ed the  governor.  "  Withdraw  yonr  rebel 
forces ;  abandon  the  assault,  or  behold 
him  perish  now  before  your  eyes."' 

At  that  moment,  pregnant  with  fate 
and  death,  manacled,  emaciated,  health 
and  strength,  but  not  spirit,  broken,  the 
prisoner  was  dragged  upon  the  rampart, 
surrounded  by  a  fierce  guard,  the  igno- 
minious rope  already  around  his  neck. 
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Undaunted,  unsubdued,  he  stood  in  sight 
of  his  assembled  countrymen,  proudly 
conspicuous,  his  face  turned  from  his 
foes;  his  looks  bent  upon  the  appalled 
and  breathless  patriots.  One  deep,  one 
universal  groan  arose ;  it  was  the  burst  of 
wild  agony,  of  maddened  feeling;  it  was 
the  heart-wrung  impulse  of  horror  and  of 
dread.  A  smile  of  confidence,  of  joy,  of 
resignation,  played  on  the  pallid  features 
of  the  prisoner;  a  flash  of  lingering  fire 
animated  his  eyes ; — he  placed  his  spread 
hand  upon  his  breast; — he  looked,  as  the 
destined  martyr,  welcoming  the  death- 
stroke,  weary  of  the  pangs  of  earth,  and 
wooing  the  pass  to  heaven! 

Vain,  in  a  crisis  so  awful,  would  I  pour- 
tray  the  movements  of  the  soul — Olai's 
arms  were  extended,  as  though  to  clasp 
the  fading  image  of  his  gallant  friend — 
Xavier  stood,  a  breathing  statue  at  his 
side,  motionless,  colourless,  powerless; 
the  functions  of  life  suspended — his  eyes 
riveted  upon  Fradage — upon  Ladishmsf 
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Yes,  Fradage  and  Ladislaus  were  one ! 
it  was  the  father  of  Sigrida  who  now  stood 
confessed,  the  late  brave  and  dauntless 
champion  of  Sweden  !  It  was  Fradage,  it 
was  Ladislaus,  it  was  the  father  of  Si- 
grida, who  devoting  every  earthly  good 
to  the  cause  of  patriotism,  had  nobly  em- 
barked all  of  this  world's  promises  in  the 
leaky  wreck  of  a  falling  state!  It  was 
Fradage,  it  was  Ladislaus,  it  was  the  fa- 
ther of  Sigrida,  who  preferring  the  quiet 
calm  of  an  approving  conscience  to  the 
corrupting  bribery  and  shallow  lures  of 
the  usurping  Christiern,  cowering  beneath 
the  shelter  of  obscurity,  was  content  to 
sacrifice  his  birthright  and  his  hopes,  ra- 
ther, than  in  swearing  allegiance  to  the 
tyrant,  tacitly  to  live  a  traitor  to  his  coun- 
try's cause ! 

"  In  the  name  of  our  liege  lord,  Chris- 
tiern, king  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway,  I  cite  you,"  pursued  the  gover- 
nor, **  to  terms  of  compact  and  submis- 
sion.   Lay  down  your  arms,  and  grace 
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may  be  accorded  :  stir  but  a  single  step,' 
and  the  fate  of  the  rebel  Fradage  be  your 
own." 

**  We  hurl  all  proffered  clemency  back 
into  your  teeth,"  exclaimed  Erici ;  and 
then,  a  shout,  a  dinning  shout  arose ;  it 
shook  the  base  of  earth — it  pierced  the 
vaulted  sky.  Holy  God!  it  was  an  awful 
pause  in  nature — it  was  a  moment  far  too 
wild  for  words  !  Fradage  stood  undaunt- 
ed in  the  toil ;  hemmed  in  by  his  enemies ; 
braving  the  outstretched  hand  of  the  exe- 
cutioner. Olai  staggered  and  fell : — but 
Xavier  started  into  being:  it  was  the 
mortal  stress  of  desperation,  awakening 
to  nerve  and  to  action :  his  hand  grasped 
the  crossbow ;  and  swifter  than  light,  an 
arrow,  freighted  with  death,  stuck  quiver- 
ing in  the  breast  of  the  governor.  One 
spring,  one  bound,  one  simultaneous  rush, 
and  ere  the  astounded  garrison  rallied, 
the  assault  was  renewed,  the  whole  sub- 
urbs carried,  and  the  triumphant  Dalecav- 
lians  crowding  the  rampart. 
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His  sword  dripping  blood,  his  eyes 
flashing  fire,  Xavier  rushed  to  the  side  of 
the  rescued  Frad age  :  one  look,  one  ex- 
clamation, one  wild  embrace,  and  again 
he  sought  the  thickest  of  the  fray.  Aw- 
fully tremendous  was  the  conflict ;  the 
earth  groaning  with  the  weight  of  slain ; 
the  clash  of  the  combatants,  the  roar  of 
the  musketry,  commingling:  scarce  a  Da- 
nish soldier  lived  to  breathe  the  tale  of 
disaster ;  and  long  ere  night-fall,  the  con- 
quest of  Upsal,  bound  new  and  deathless 
laurels  on  the  brows  of  the  patriots ! 

Was  it  real  ? — was  it  indeed  no  subtle 
dream,  no  deception  of  vision  or  of  fancy? 
did  Frad  age,  did  Ladislaus,  live  to  free- 
dom— live  to  behold  the  struggles  of  his 
country — to  hear  the  glorious  tidings  of  her 
renovating  honor — to  aid  again  her  battles 
— to  join  the  standard  of  her  royal  cham- 
pion— to  join  in  her  renown !  Did  he  live, 
to  know  himself  rescued  in  the  moment 
of  bitterest  ill ;  to  feel  himself  snatched 
from  the  yawning  grave,  and  yielded  to 
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enterprise,  yielded  to  exertion;  to  see  the 
chilly  mists  of  death  chased  by  the  hand 
of  active  friendship,  and  the  bright  broad 
orb  of  glory,  bursting  all  bonds  of  slavery 
and  dishonor,  rising  resplendent  on  the 
arms  of  Sweden!  to  know  the  tempest 
gathering,  the  thunder  breaking,  the  wrath 
of  heaven  pouring  on  the  lawless  rule  of 
Christiern !  to  hear  the  din  of  war,  to  see 
the  provinces  in  arms,  and  man  and  fate 
combining  how  best  to  blast  the  tyrant ! 

*^  Blessed  be  God  it  is  no  dream !"  he 
murmured,  struggling  with  his  feelings, 
and  raising  his  head  from  the  supporting 
shoulder  of  Xavier.  "  I  see  you — I  know 
you — I  feel  you  in  every  pulse  of  my  full 
heart." 

''  And  I — I,"  sobbed  Olai,  precipita- 
ting himself  upon  his  neck,  and  clasping 
him  with  frenzied  fervor  to  his  bosom. 
Fradage  could  not  speak,  neither  could 
he  weep ;  a  choking,  an  hysteric  sensation 
tilled  his  throat,  and  again  his  head  bent 
upon  the  shoulder  of  Xavier. 
e5 
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It  was  long,  very  long,  ere  the  fiill  tide 
of  joy  left  room  for  words,  ere  gratitude 
and  thrilling  transport  yielded  to  recollec- 
tion. Xavier's  eyes,  eloquent  and  pier- 
cing, rested  on  the  faded  features  of  his 
friend :  the  image  of  Sigrida  lived  in  his 
heart;  the  name  of  Sigrida  trembled  on 
his  lips. 

Dreadful,  deadly,  was  the  start,  was 
the  frown,  was  the  wild  expression  of 
count  Fradage:  horror,  tenderness,  re- 
venge, grief,  outraged  honor,  all  met,  all 
struggled  in  his  great  soul :  he  turned  his 
eyes  upon  the  death-pale  face  of  the  lover, 
and  then,  with  a  heavy  groan,  he  bent 
them  on  the  earth.  Xavier  echoed  that 
groan — 01  ai  snatched  at  the  arm  of  Fra- 
dage. 

**  My  niece — my  gentle  sweet  Sigrida!" 
he  articulated.  It  was  oil  on  a  raging 
flame:  the  tortured  father  breathed  a  hea- 
vier groan,  but  words  and  power  seem- 
ed fled. 

"  Dead — Sigrida  dead,"  faltered   Xa- 
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vier,  and  every  nerve  shook  with  the  tre- 
mour  of  emotion. 

"  Not  dead — no,  no,  would  to  heaven 
I  could  say  so !  not  dead,  but  living  in 
the  power  of  Crumpein." 

Olai's  eyes  flashed  fire ;  revenge,  hatred, 
wounded  honor,  outraged  feeling,  spoke 
in  every  glance — Xavier  grasped  his 
sword ;  his  lips,  his  cheeks,  were  white 
as  marble :  he  bent  his  knee ;  he  kissed 
the  point,  yet  warm  and  dimmed  in  blood. 
*'  God  of  my  fathers !"  he  asperated — 
*^  God  of  heaven  and  earth !  give  me 
strength,  give  me  power,  to  reach  the 
spoiler  s  heart — to  avenge  Sigrida  first, 
and  next  my  country !" 

•'  Both  —  both  in  one,"  pronounced 
Fradage.  "  Oh !  for  the  hour  to  meet 
him  face  to  face,  to  speak  in  thunder,  all 
my  wrongs,  and  all  my  sorrows !"  And 
then  in  accents  agitated  and  broken,  he 
recapitulated  his  persecutions  and  his 
woes  from  the  fearful  moment  of  his  sei- 
zure at  Rustgoden — his  loug  and  toil- 
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some  march — his  arrival  at  the  fortress — 
his  dungeon  and  his  chains — his  mental 
struggles  and  his  1)odily  anguish — ac- 
cused of  treason,  insulted,  derided,  drag- 
ged as  a  malefactor  before  his  dastard  foe. 
*'  All — all  I  could  have  borne,"  ex- 
claimed the  count — ''  all  I  did  bear,  with- 
out shrinking,  without  murmuring : — it 
was  the  sight  of  my  child — ^it  was  the 
frantic  clasp  of  my  child,  when  crossing 
to  the  council-hall,  she  sprung  upon  my 
neck,  which  unmanned,  which  destroyed 
me.  I  read  it  all ;  in  her  beauty,  in  her 
terrors,  I  unravelled  the  fatal  mystery  : — 
it  was  Crumpein  who  had  crossed  her 
path ;  it  was  Crumpein,  who  like  the  ser- 
pent of  old,  blasted  her  peace,  and  way- 
laid her  innocence.  Merciful  Provi- 
dence !  I  lived  through  the  agony  of  that 
moment — I  lived  to  have  her  torn  from 
my  arms,  to  be  plunged  again  into  my 
dungeon.  Hell  raged  in  my  bosom; 
madness  seared  my  brain ;  my  flesh  was 
cut  and  wounded  through  my  vain  strug- 
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gles;  I  dashed  myself  upon  the  hard  flint; 
I  marked  it  with  my  blood,  yet  I  felt  not 
pain,  for  revenge  would  I  have  purchased 
with  my  life.  A  long  interval  of  sus- 
pense and  torture  succeeded  :  even  now, 
I  cannot  recall  it,  without  feeling  every 
nerve  in  my  frame  shaken  almost  to  anni- 
hilation, and  yet  it  did  not  destroy  me. 
I  lingered  on,  counting  the  days  and  the 
nights,  and  burdening  heaven  with  pray- 
ers for  my  girl :  holy  saints !  how  im- 
potent was  my  rage !  how  vain,  how- 
vague  my  efforts!  my  curses  reached  not 
the  ear  of  Crumpein ;  for  fiend  as  he  was, 
he  dared  not  the  reproaches  of  a  heart- 
broken father ." 

Fradage  paused  abruptly — he  wiped 
the  cold  damp  from  his  forehead  — he 
tried  to  rally  himself  into  fortitude.  Olai 
sat  with  his  arms  folded,  and  his  eyes 
bent  upon  the  earth :  but  Xavier,  the 
sensitive,  the  impassioned  lover,  pining, 
dreading  the  solution,  paced  the  cham- 
ber, with  a  hasty,  and  a  frantic  stride. 
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**  Proceed — proceed,"  he  implored, 
snatching  at  the  arm  of  Fradage :  "  tell 
me  where  you  last  saw,  tell  me  where 
you  lost  sight  of  Sigrida  ?  Oh  !  give  me 
a  clue,  that  I  may  follow,  that  I  may  seek 
her,  even  in  the  grave."  His  voice,  his 
look,  his  manner,  betrayed  the  buried 
secret  of  his  love :  it  was  not  friendship  ; 
it  was  not  mere  regard ;  it  was  fervent, 
ardent,  despairing  passion,  which  spoke 
in  every  feature. 

Fradage  burst  into  tears.  *'  Once — 
once,"  he  murmured,  **  it  would  have 
been  the  delight  of  my  life,  the  pride  of 
my  heart :  but  now — mighty  God  !"  and 
the  conflict  within  was  almost  mortal. 

Xavier  fell  at  his  feet — he  clasped  his 
knees — he  echoed  his  groans — he  shared 
in  every  agonizing  pang.  "My  father,' 
he  faltered,  and  Fradage  cast  himself 
upon  his  neck,  and  wept  with  woman's 
weakness. 

"  Ah !  give  me  a  clue,"  implored  Xa- 
vier, when  voice  and   power  returned: 
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"  though  in  the  heart  of  Denmark,  though 
hemmed  in  by  the  forces  of  the  accursed 
Christiern,  yet  will  I  seek,  will  I  reach 
Sigrida,  or  perish.** 

"  Alas !  my  son,  I  cannot.  I  know 
nought,  save  that  the  sea  broke  against 
my  fortress-prison :  for  hurried  ovei' 
mountains,  and  through  trackless  wilder- 
nesses, I  was  cast  into  that  dreary  pri- 
son, without  light,  and  without  hope." 

Xavier  shuddered.  "  I  would  hear  all," 
he  faltered,  "  even  though  it  kill  me.'* 

"  The  only  ray  which  cheered  me," 
pursued  count  Fradage,  "  was  when  the 
soft  and  melting  accents  of  my  child 
broke  upon  the  stupor  of  my  despair; 
when  I  saw  her  bending  over  me ;  when 
I  felt  her  dear  lips  upon  my  cheek!"  and 
then  he  lingered  over  the  midnight  visit 
of  Sigrida,  and  recapitulating  every  pro- 
mise he  had  extracted,  nerved  anew  the 
hearts  of  his  hearers  with  fortitude  and 
reliance.  "  Oh !  'twas  a  blessed  hour ! 
'twas  a  dawn  of  grace  and  mercy !"  he 
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exclaimed ;  "  it  gave  me  resignation,  it 
gave  me  strength,  to  combat  every  ill. 
The  pride  of  honor,  the  dauntless  heroism 
of  true  virtue,  lived  in  the  breast  of  my 
glorious  child :  it  was  not  suffering,  it  was 
not  persecution,  from  which  she  shrunk ; 
her  mind  towered  above  her  fortune ;  and 
but  for  me,  the  very  shadow  of  compact 
had  been  despised.'^ 

''  Compact/'  echoed  Xavier,  and  he 
turned  death-sick,  and  he  gasped  for 
breath. 

**  For  me — for  me,  she  would  have  sa- 
crificed herself — for  me,"  pursued  Fra- 
dage,  exulting  in  the  proud  feelings  of 
the  father,  ''  she  would  have  immolated 
her  hopes  ;  she  would  have  offered  up  her 
brightest  promises,  to  have  added  a  few 
short  years  to  my  limited  span." 

''  Compact y''  again  burst  from  the  qui- 
vering livid  lips  of  Xavier,  and  his  very 
spirit  seemed  to  hang  upon  the  sound. 

"  For  my  life,  for  my  spent  and  wortli- 
less  life,"  eagerly  resumed  the  counts — 
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**  bless  her,  honor  her,  laud  her,  my  son! 
— she  would  have  fallen  into  the  wily 
snare — she  would  have  stayed  the  axe  of 
the  executioner,  with  a  sacrifice  more  pre- 
cious than  light."  He  paused,  but  Xa- 
vier  could  not  speak ;  a  something  within 
choked  articulation :— it  was  the  selfish- 
ness of  passion  warring  against  his  na- 
tive bias :  a  thick  gloom  gathered  on  his 
brow ;  a  mound  of  lead  pressed  upon  his 
feelings.  **  My  Sigrida  would  have  mur- 
dered hope  for  me,"  pursued  Fradage, 
deciphering  the  storm  within;  **  my  heroic 
child  would " 

"  Compact  with  the  tyrant  of  her  coun- 
try," interrupted  Xavier,  alive  but  to  one 
impression ;  '*  compact  with  the  lawless 
ravisher,  with  the  fiend,  the  persecutor, 
dipped,  died,  in  kindred  blood !" 

**  And  would  you  have  loved  her  more," 
asked  Fradage,  steadfastly  regarding  him. 
''  if  lost  to  nature's  claims,  if  dead  to 
impulsive  gratitude,  without  a  struggle, 
without  an  effort,  she  had  consigned  me 
to  the  block?" 
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Xavier  bent  his  head,  in  shame,  and  in 
consciousness.  "  Signda  is  all  angel !" 
he  faltered — **  I — I — alas!  I  am  but  mor- 
tal, and  prone  to  mortal  weakness." 

Fradage  clasped  him  to  his  breast, 
"  All  of  compact  died  in  the  birth,*'  he 
continued;  "  Sigrida's  mind,  Sigrida's 
heart,  shone  pure  as  the  falling  snow !  yet 
ere  we  parted,  I  bound  her,  as  she  valued 
the  blessing  of  my  dying  hour — though 
my  blood  sprinkled  her  from  the  scaf- 
fold— never  to  concede  ought  of  the  dig- 
nity of  her  sex.** 

"  God  be  praised,"  ejaculated  Xavier, 
**  the  trial,  the  fearful  trial  was  spared  !" 
and  then  again  he  sunk  into  listening  at- 
tention. 

*'  I  heard  of  the  merciful  interposition 
of  a  pious  father  of  the  church,"  resumed 
count  Fradage ;  *'  of  the  repentance  and 
the  promised  reparation  of  a  soldier  in 
the  garrison,  and  I  lost  sight  of  my  hap- 
less child  with  hope  budding  anew  in  my 
bosom.  Oil !  how  long,  how  heavy,  were 
the  nights,  were  the  days,  which  succeed- 
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ed  I  Sigrida  came  no  more,  and  expec- 
tation changed  into  torture :  a  thousand 
fears  assailed  me;  a  thousand  horrors, 
almost  too  keen  for  reason.  The  last 
chime  after  midnight  had  ceased — I  heard 
the  distant  tramp  of  feet,  and  quick  fol- 
lowed the  harsh  grating  of  the  heavy  bars 
which  secured  my  dungeon :  the  door  was 
thrown  open — 1  started  from  my  wretch- 
ed pallet — I  bent,  wildly,  wistfully,  for- 
ward. Alas !  it  was  not  the  cherub  form 
my  heart  fondly  anticipated :  it  was  a  file 
of  Danish  soldiers  who  crowded  the  en- 
trance :  at  that  gloomy,  that  inauspicious 
hour,  I  was  forced  through  the  passages 
— 1  again  became  a  wanderer.  In  vain 
I  questioned  of  my  child ;  in  vain  I  stoop- 
ed to  supplication :  my  adjurations  were 
scorned ;  my  agonies  derided :  tied  to  the 
stake;  baited  by  wolves  in  human  form, 
1  was  hurried  through  wilds  and  track- 
less forests,  diligently  avoiding  ought  of 
habitation,  and  tarrying  at  stated  dis- 
tances, but  for  the  purpose  of  necessary 
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rest."  He  paused  ;  he  sat  buried  in  pro- 
found thought,  every  feature  shrouded  in 
grief  and  care. 

**  My  niece — my  poor  niecie,"  articu- 
lated Olai — Xavier's  heart  too  hung  upon 
Sigrida,  but  his  lips  could  not  pronounce 
her  name. 

**  It  is  at  the  hands  of  Crumpein  we 
must  claim  her,"  exclaimed  Fradage,  all 
the  warrior,  all  the  father,  flashing  in  his 
eyes;  "  it  is  from  the  black  heart  of  Crum- 
pein we  must  rend  the  mystery,  and 
dreadful,  deadly,  shall  be  the  reckoning." 

"  Yes,  this  moment  —  this  very  mo- 
ment;" and  Xavier  sprung  upon  his  feet." 

**  But  where  seek  her?"  asked  Olai. 
Xavier  groaned,  and  sunk  back  in  de- 
spondence. 

*'  If  she  lives,"  said  the  count,  *^  she 
lives  in  innocence  and  honor:  if  dead — " 
and  tears  flooded  his  cheeks — '^  be  ours 
the  league  of  vengeance." 

A  pause,  long  and  mournful,  succeed- 
ed— Sigrida,  dead,  iced  the  warm  hopes 
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of  the  lover,  and  filled  him  with  dread 
and  woe :  every  bright  vision  faded ;  every 
gay  anticipation  drooped:  the  grave  of 
Sigrida  was  the  grave  of  joy,  and  the 
whole  world  became 

'<  A  vapour ! 
A  vapour  all  its  holds." 

**  Angels  tend  upon  the  life  of  inno- 
cence," remarked  Olai:  "  let  us  hope,  let 
us  bosom  consolation ;  for  surely,  snatch- 
ed from  the  very  grasp  of  fate,  the  parent 
is  not  spared  to  mourn  the  blight  of  such 
a  blossom." 

"  Heaven  is  all-powerful !"  piously  pro- 
nounced Fradage — "  I  feel  the  miracle 
of  my  own  preservation,  and  yet  I  har- 
bour doubt." 

'*  Not  doubt,  but  dread,"  said  Xavier. 
"  Thy  arm,  oh  God  !  and  thine  alone, 
can  guide  through  fire  and  storm !  Thou 
canst  uphold  midst  the  strife  and  jar  of 
worlds!  Thou  canst  smite  in  the  sun- 
shine !  But  proceed,  dearest  sir,  that  we 
may  laud  the  wisdom  which  stayed  the 
wrath  of  man." 
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"  The  remnant  of  my  wretched  story 
is  soon  told,"  rejoined  count  Fradage: 
"  'tis  facts,  not  feelings,  I  would  explain. 
Dragged  from  prison  to  prison,  exposed 
to  insult,  loaded  with  opprobrium  and 
scorn,  my  sojourns  short  and  uncertain, 
my  marches  wearisome  and  irregular, 
until  consigned  to  the  governor  of  Upsal, 
I  dreamt  not  the  spirit  of  defiance  still 
harboured  in  the  breasts  of  my  outraged 
countrymen.  It  was  here,  that  the  brew- 
ings of  the  distant  tempest  reached  me ; 
it  was  here,  1  heard  the  joyous  tidings 
of  revolt,  of  open  opposition  to  the  ty- 
rant Christiem ;  it  was  here,  the  glorious 
struggle  of  Gustavus  roused  me  from  the 
contemplation  of  my  private  wrongs.  I 
pined  for  liberty — I  felt  as  though  my 
single  arm  could  poise  the  balance  and 
turn  the  scale  of  fate :  all  of  the  father 
slumbered  in  the  patriot — I  remembered 
nought  save  past  exploits — I  thought  of 
nought  save  the  deathless  fame  tending 
the  deeds  of  the  hero — 1  listened  to  every 
murmur — I  clung  to  the  bandied  exagge- 
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rations  of  report :  and  when  the  stricter 
discipline  of  restraint  spoke  the  danger 
nearer ;  when  the  latitude  of  indulgence 
yielded  to  the  severity  of  former  bonds ; 
when,  from  a  light  and  comfortable  cham- 
ber in  the  citadel,  I  was  plunged  back 
into  all  the  horrors  of  dungeon- darkness, 
I  hailed  the  change,  as  the  harbinger  of 
bliss-fraught  tidings,  as  the  sure  prog- 
nostic of  Sweden's  rallying  glory." 

**  Ah!  and  you  heard  no  more,"  said 
Olai,  "  until  you  beheld  us  beneath  the 
rampart." 

The  count  shuddered  at  the  recollec- 
tion of  that  awful  moment.  ''  I  heard  no 
more,"  he  replied,  *'  until  shouts,  and 
commingling  sounds  of  horror  and  con- 
fusion^  pierced  the  distant  corner  in  which 
I  lay;  until  the  roar  of  musketry,  and 
the  clash  of  arms,  proclaimed  that  death 
or  liberty  would  be  soon  my  own.  My 
heart  joyed  in  the  conviction:  and  when 
the  gate  of  my  prison  was  forced,  when 
I  felt  myself  seized  and  hurried  into  light 
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and  air,  I  felt  as  one  inured  by  long  suf- 
fering, hardened  into  indifference,  braving 
the  lash  of  fate." 

Fradage  ceased — Xavier  snatched  his 
hand,  and  gazed,  tenderly,  eagerly,  in 
his  face.  ''  The  like  shield  may  cover 
both  father  and  child!"  he  faltered — 
**  the  like  act  of  grace  may  mercifully  be 
awarded !" 

"  Grant  it — grant  it,  heaven  !"  aspe- 
rated the  count. 

"  We  will  hope  it — we  will  think  it," 
said  Olai;  "  we  will  bosom  the  blessed 
inspiration,  as  a  balsam  to  grief  and 
care." 

**  Yet  will  we  act — "  and  Xavier  frown- 
ed defiance  as  he  spoke — "  as  though 
stnmg  and  nerved  to  unbending  hate ;  as 
though  seeking  reprisal  even  in  the  gripe 
of  death." 

Rapidly  must  we  pass  over  the  arrival 
of  the  royal  Gustavus — his  meeting  with 
count  Fradage — his  gratitude  for  service 
— his  warm  acknowledgment  of  the  bra- 
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very  and  zeal  of  his  devoted  followers. 
The  captured  city  of  Upsal — the  centre 
of  his  conquests — became  for  a  season  his 
residence :  and  there,  did  his  politic  ne- 
gociations,  and  persevering  spirit,  encom- 
pass the  reduction  of  the  whole  kingdom; 
there,  aided  by  his  numerous  emissaries, 
his  nobles,  and  his  partizans,  did  he  frame 
and  model  a  revolution,  so  great  in  its 
design,  so  glorious  in  its  completion ! 
Beloved  for  his  virtues  as  well  as  for  his 
vast  achievements,  embalmed  in  the  hearts 
of  every  well  wisher  of  his  country,  soon, 
through  successful  treaties,  and  foreign 
supplies,  did  his  means  grow,  into  irre- 
sistible, into  overwhelming  magnitude : 
nought  of  hazard  was  too  great,  nought 
of  courage  too  daring  to  daunt  his  martial 
genius :  mighty  in  council  as  in  war,  alike 
encompassing  the  sapience  of  the  politi- 
cian and  the  impelling  energy  of  the  sol- 
dier, his  intrepidity  was  ever  tempered 
with  prudence,  and  his  zeal  with  mode- 
ration ! 

VOL.  IV.  F 
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But  we  must  not  swell  our  pages  by 
minuting  the  daily  progress  of  his  glories, 
neither  must  we  detail  the  agonies  of  his 
tortured  heart,  when  the  fiendlike  turpi- 
tude of  Christiern,  immolated  to  his 
hatred  and  revenge,  his  hapless  mother 
and  sister; — when,  with  a  barbarity  dis- 
graceful to  civilization,  the  northern  Nero, 
sought  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  patriot 
arms,  by  casting  into  the  sea,  the  captive 
widow  and  daughter  of  the  murdered  Erie 
Vasa  1  The  blistering,  the  damning  deed, 
served  but  to  widen  the  breach  of  mortal 
enmity,  served  but  to  feed  the  flame  of 
deadly  rancour :  Gustavus,  rallying  from 
the  astounding  blow,  lived  to  surest  ven- 
geance— Mercy  winged  from  earth — no 
quarter  was  henceforth  yielded ;  and  blood 
and  havoc  stained  the  close  of  each  suc- 
ceeding action. 

Roused  from  the  mournful  contempla^ 
tion  of  the  dead,  by  the  wide  and  prospe- 
rous movements  of  his  armies,  in  a  brief 
season,  Gustavus  found  himself  master, 
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of  the  castles  of  Hora,  Scening-,  and  Wa- 
destene ;  and  tlie  towns  of  Norcoping, 
Lincoping,  and  Sudercoping,  alike  expel- 
ling the  Danes,  opened  their  gates  at  his 
approach.  Quick,  as  though  winged  by 
the  touch  of  enchantment,  did  he  gar- 
rison his  conquests,  erect  fortifications, 
repair  the  breaches  of  war,  and  invest  the 
government  of  each  strong  hold  and  fast- 
ness in  the  hands  of  the  tried  followers 
of  his  fortune :  then,  zealous  for  the  ho- 
nor and  the  lasting  prosperity  of  Sweden, 
he  convoked  a  convention  of  the  estates; 
and  at  Wadestene,  appeared  in  the  vast 
assembly,  in  all  the  splendour  of  his 
deeds;  "  terrible  in  battles  of  the  spear! 
but  in  peace,  like  the  sun,  when  he  looks 
through  a  silent  shower." 

Already,  have  the  records  of  "  olden 
time,"  perpetuated  the  modest  self- for- 
bearance of  the  royal  hero,  when  com- 
bating the  arguments  and  the  solicita- 
tions of  his  grateful  and  enthusiastic  com- 
patriots, he  refused  the  brilliant  offering 
f2 
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of  a  crown,  rejecting  the  regal  purple,  as 
little  fitting  the  exhaustion  and  bankrupt 
fortune  of  his  country,  With  a  smile  of 
benignity,  with  an  eloquence  all  his  own, 
his  majestic  port,  radiant  in  beauty  and 
heroism — like  a  ray  of  divinity  playing 
around  his  brow — he  besought  the  mem- 
bers of  the  estate,  to  forget  his  services, 
or  rather,  to  remember  them,  but  as  the 
furtherance  of  that  necessity  which  now 
called  for  the  organization  of  the  king- 
dom :  he  placed  his  spread  hand  upon 
his  great  heart;  he  looked  all  dignity  and 
feeling. 

**  Be  your  election  on  whom  it  may, 
my  lords,"  he  exclaimed,  "  my  arm  and 
my  life  alike  belong  to  my  country !" 

The  loud  and  dinning  thunder  of  ap- 
plause arose,  acclamations  shouts  rang 
through  the  vast  assembly.  Gustavus 
bowed  his  head — he  was  subdued — he 
was  overwhelmed :  unmoved  he  had 
breasted  the  surges  of  persecution ;  now, 
the  spring-tide  of  gratitude  bore  away  all 
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his  firmness.  It  was  a  struggle,  a  sub- 
duing rush  ot*'  exultation,  tenderness, 
pride !  It  was  an  era  in  his  eventful  des- 
tiny, pregnant  with  mighty  matter !  That 
memorable  day  invested  him  in  all  the 
rule,  in  all  the  honors  of  majesty  !  The 
army,  the  members  of  the  estates,  took 
the  eath  of  allegiance;  and  one  loud,  one 
universal  burst  of  heart  and  tongue,  pro- 
claimed him,  the  General  Governor,  and 
Sovereign  Adminisirator  of  Sweden  ! 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 


Gtalitiule  defies  the  iron  rule  of  Time  ! 

In  the  gay  zenith  of  prosperity, 

Speaking  in  words: — midst  fortune's  frowns,  in  deeds! 

*'To-MORROW!  to-morrow!"  sigh- 
ed Sigrida,  as  she  pressed  her  restless 
pillow ;  ''  how  many  to-morrows,  have 
risen  in  hope,  and  closed  in  disappoint- 
ment !  Alas  !  will  it  ever  be  so?— will  the 
years  of  my  life  be  passed  in  expectation 
and  in  gloom  ?' 

Tears  of  heart- wrung  anguish  succeed- 
ed ;  she  mused  on  the  fearful  train  of  per- 
secution and  sorrow  until  every  vestige  of 
cheerfulness  vanished— until  the  exhilira- 
tions  of  sanguine  youth  faded  to  despair. 
One  storm,  one  lingering  persevering 
storm,  had  obscured  the  sunshine  of  her 
destiny:  in  earliest  youth,  the  setting  glory 
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of  Sweden  had  been  as  the  grave  of  her 
prosperity  :  she  had  wept  over  the  shroud- 
ed form  of  her  mother ;  she  had  seen  her 
father,  a  wanderer,  an  aUen,  banished 
from  his  honors  and  his  home :  and  now> 
herself,  the  victim  of  unhallowed,  perse- 
cuting, prostituted  passion,  she  lived,  a 
captive,  hemmed  in  by  lawless  power. 
In  every  single  reflection,  in  every  intri- 
cate maze  of  her  eventful  story,  she  seem- 
ed to  be  the  sport  of  fortune;  torn,  tossed, 
as  though  the  butt  for  Fate  to  spend  her 
poisoned  arrows. 

The  long,  long  hours  of  night,  leadened 
by  restlessness  and  inquietude,  at  length 
yielded  to  the  gradual  burst  of  day 

"  In  clouds  rose  the  eastern  light!'* 

Sigrida  watched  its  earliest  tints ;  traced 
its  growing  splendour ;  saw  it,  combating 
mists  and  vapour,  rising  out  of  the  billowy 
flood,  spreading  in  glory  and  in  conquest : 
every  cloud  was  dissipated ;  every  ob- 
scuring shroud  faded :  the  sun  burst  forth 
in  all  his  majesty,  mellowing  the  uplands, 
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and  shedding  o'er  earth  and  sea,  one 
bright  broad  stream  of  radiance !  Her  spirit 
rallied — her  heart  revived :  the  clouds  of 
misfortune  might  alike  be  dispersed ;  might 
alike  yield  to  the  interposing  grace  of 
mercy:  she  might  be  snatched  from  her 
present  bondage;  she  might  revive  to 
peace ;  she  might  hail  again  the  blessed 
calm  of  content ;  she  might  be  restored 
to  the  friends  of  happier  years;  she  might 
hear  the  voice  of  interest  and  joy,  in  the 
studied  offices  of  affection.  The  image 
of  Xavier,  rising  to  fancy,  flushed  her  pale 
cheek  with  momentary  crimson — Xavier, 
who  had  stolen  upon  her  young  heart  in 
all  the  witchery  of  attraction — the  de- 
liverer of  her  father;  he  who  had  chased 
the  tears  of  mourning  from  her  eyes;  had 
shed  content  and  gladness  upon  her  rustic 
home ;  whose  presence  had  ever  awaken- 
ed cheerfulness;  whose  absence  had  ever 
been  followed  by  a  sigh;  who  imbibing 
the  spirit  of  patriotism,  now  lived  the 
champion  of  Sweden:  for  her  feelings  told 
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her,  that  his  zeal,  and  his  principles — 
spite  of  the  claims  of  count  Banner — must 
have  enrolled  him  beneath  the  unfurled 
standard  of  Gustavus.  The  dream  was 
the  dream  of  the  heart,  and  it  beguiled 
time,  and  it  lightened  sorrow. 

The  day  passed  in  uniform  submission, 
and  the  deepening  gloom  of  twilight  au- 
gured success :  all  was  hushed  and  calm ; 
nature  was  tranced  in  stillness,  for  the 
breeze  was  scarce  heard  as  it  sighed  amid, 
the  blossoms :  the  star  of  evening  brighten- 
ed as  the  shadows  thickened ;  and  unmark- 
ed and  unsuspected,  Sigrida  descended  to 
the  garden,  and  again  sought  the  copse- 
wood.  As  she  advanced,  she  traced  a  hu- 
man form  cowering  beneath  the  branches ; 
yet  nothing  daunted,  daring  the  colour  of 
her  destiny,  she  proceeded:  she  gained 
the  thicket— she  pierced  the  uncheckered 
gloom — she  stood,  trembhng,  doubtful; 
for  at  the  instant,  wildly  impulsive,  the 
Danish  soldier  rushed  to  her  feet.  She 
heard  his  sobs — she  traced  the  labouring 
f5 
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struggle  of  his  feelings  :  he  raised  himself 
upon  his  knees — he  grasped  her  garment 
— he  kissed  the  hem,  with  transport,  yet 
with  homage — he  spoke,  and  the  voice 
thrilled  upon  memory,  "  like  the  ghost  of 
days  which  are  gone,  pleasing  yet  mourn- 
ful to  the  soul  1" — he  cast  off  his  helm — 
he  bared  his  features  to  her  scrutiny. 

"  My  mistress !  my  dear,  my  own,  my 
blessed  mistress!"  he  murmured;  and  Si- 
grid  a,  alike  struggling,  alike  panting,  fell 
upon  his  arm. 

It  was  Witskey  !  the  faithful  servant  of 
her  father,  the  humble  sharer  of  their 
better  fortune!  Witskey,  bearing  the  arms, 
wearing  the  uniform  of  Denmark ! 

Holy  heaven !  how  confused,  how  tu- 
multuous, how  overwhelming,  was  the 
rush  of  feeling!  Sigrida  raised  her  head, 
and  "  home,  sweet  home,"  swam  before 
her  eyes,  lived  in  the  voice,  in  the  coun- 
tenance, in  the  form  of  Witskey!  The 
chord  was  touched,  and  a  thousand  re- 
loiniscences  arose:  Rustgoden — Saverd- 
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sio — the  church — the  curacy — her  own 
cottage  of  peace — her  father — de  Stiern- 
helm — Xavier — Hetha — all  glowed  in  the 
presence  of  Witskey. 

He  spoke,  and  the  illusion  faded.  '*  My 
master!  my  good  kind  master!"  he  fal- 
tered; and  Sigrida  burst  into  tears. 

Witskey  wept  with  her ;  his  honest 
heart  swelled  high  with  untold  griefs ;  his 
eye  rested  on  the  hated  symbol  of  seem- 
ing apostacy,  and  his  pride,  his  very  spirit 
shrunk. 

"  Ah!  what  would  my  dear  master  say? 
— what  would  my  dear  master  think?" 
he  sobbed  out :  yet,  'tis  but  the  shell,  'tis 
but  the  outward  show.  God  help  me !  I 
did  it  to  save  my  worthless  life.  I  played 
the  hypocrite,  here,  in  a  land  of  hypo- 
crites ;  for  half  who  wear  the  garb,  bear 
Sweden  in  their  hearts." 

**  Think  you  so;  asked  Sigrida.  "  Oh, 
Witskey,  then  have  we  room  for  hope !" 

"  I  know  so— I  am  sure  so,"  he  eagerly 
resumed,     "  The  bloody  tyranny  of  king 
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Christiern  has  divorced  his  very  foHowers. 
Who  would  serve  such  a  master? — who, 
with  the  feeling's  of  man,  would  become 
the  agent  of  his  wrath  ?    A  little  time" — ■ 
lowering  his  voice  to  a  whisper — **  and 
we  shall  see  his  throne  totter  :  fall  when 
he  will,  there  will  be  none  to  mourn  him ; 
for  the  loss  of  a  tyrant  is  gain.     But,  my 
own  dearest  mistress,  tell  me,  how  I  see 
you  here  at  Stegeburgh,  away  from  my 
master,  and  the  prisoner  of  general  Crum- 
pein?  Ah!  little  did  I  think,  when  I  rode 
up  to  the  carriage,  I  should  recognise  my 
own  blessed  lady !" 

"  It  was  you  then,  my  poor  Witskey," 
said  Sigrida,  '*  who,  in  that  moment  of 
confusion,  fell  stricken  to  the  earth." 

"  Yes,  it  was  I,  lady :  it  was  the  sud- 
den glance;  it  was  the  fatal  assurance — 
1  felt  it  through  my  brain,  and  through  my 
heart — I  stumbled  headlong,  as  though  a 
blow  had  felled  me :  but  it  was  a  happy 
chance,  for  it  enabled  my  return  to  Stege- 
burgh ;  and  the  saints  be  glorified,  here 
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I  am,  now,  ready  to  serve  you  with  my 
life !" 

Sigrida  took  the  rough  coarse  hand  of 
Witskey,  and  pressed  it  with  gratitude 
and  feeling ;  tears  trembled  in  her  eyes ; 
admiration  and  warm  interest  throbbed 
within  her  bosom :  here,  was  genuine 
worth,  innate  nobleness,  generosity,  mag- 
nanimity, worthy  of  royal  lineage ;  disin- 
terested affection,  native  zeal,  divorced 
from  ought  of  earthborn  selfishness ; — 
here,  was  a  heart,  cast  in  nature's  roughest 
mould,  whose  feelings,  and  whose  prin- 
ciples, might  have  imparted  honor  to  a 
diadem !  "  My  kind  friend !  my  good 
Witskey!"  she  faltered,  "  know  you  the 
risk  of  your  services? — know  you  the  for- 
feit entailed  upon  discovery  ?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  that  they  might  hang 
me,"  eagerly  rejoined  Witskey;  "  but  my 
life  could  not  be  sacrificed  in  a  better 
cause.  Besides,  lady,  I  am  almost  weary 
of  hiding  what  I  feel ;  I  long  to  throw  off 
the  mask  and  to  aid  in  the  battles  of  my 
country ;  1  long " 
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Sigrida  changed  colour — she  breathed 
shorter — she  clung  to  his  arm.  "  Alas ! 
alas !  if  I  lose  you,"  she  sighed,  "  I  lose 
the  last  prop  of  my  fallen  fortune." 

**  The  prop  of  your  fortune,"  repeat- 
ed the  weeping,  the  subdued  Witskey. 
"  Blessed  powers !  do  I  live — do  I  in- 
deed hear  right?  Dear,  dear  child  of  my 
honored  master,  this  on^  hour  has  repaid 
me  for  all  my  ills !  Oh !  that  we  were 
again  at  Rustgoden — that  we  were  safe 
out  of  the  clutches  of  Crumpein !" 

"  Poor  Hetha  would  smile  upon  us," 
said  Sigrida;  *'  she  would  welcome  us 
back  to  our  own  home  and  sympathize 
in  all  our  troubles."  Witskey  turned 
aside  his  face,  and  his  tears  redoubled. 
'*  Poor,  poor  Hetha,"  she  pursued,  un- 
mindful of  his  emotion;  **  she  must  have 
passed  many  a  weary  week  of  suspense 
and  inquietude.  Tell  me  all,  I  pray 
you,  from  the  moment  of  our  cruel  sei- 
zure?" 

Witskey  raised  his  clasped  hands  to 
heaven.     ''  Alas !  what  can  1  tell  you"  he 
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replied.  "  We  were  very  miserable:  the 
young  may  struggle,  and  conquer  misery; 
but  the  old — "  he  paused. 

"  The  old,"  concluded  Sigrida,  with  a 
sigh,  "  often  sink  beneath  the  burden. 
I  understand  you :  poor  Hetha  was  ill ; 
and  perhaps  when  you  quitted  Rustgo- 
den,  she  still  yielded  to  her  sorrows." 

*'  Oh  no!"  fervently,  *'  when  I  quitted 
Rustgoden,  Hetha  knew  no  sorrow." 

Sigrida  started — she  snatched  his  arm 
— she  gazed  mournfully,  wistfully  in  his 
face.  "  What  mean  you  ?"  she  implored 
— "  ah!  what  of  my  dear  nurse?"  Still 
Witskey  continued  silent.  **  I  read  it 
all—"  and  despair  spoke  in  her  accent — 
**  Hetha  mourned  my  loss — Hetha  can- 
not rejoice  in  my  deliverance." 

"  Hetha  is  in  heaven,"  solemnly  pro- 
nounced Witskey.  ''  Dearest  lady,  1 
closed  her  eyes — I  received  her  last  sigh 
— I  hung  over  her  long  after  her  spirit 
had  departed — I — I — Hetha,"  struggling 
down   his   sobs,    '^  is  happy;    she    has 
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escaped  a  bad  world;  she  is  gone  to  reap 
the  recompense  of  her  virtues !" 

"  At  Rustgoden  ?"  asked  Sigrida,  after 
a  mournful  pause. 

"  Yes,  in  her  own  bed  in  our  desolate 
and  lonely  home.  She  never  held  up  her 
head  after  that  dreadful  night :  fear,  and 
anguish,  and  old  age,  conquered  all  of 
mortal  strength.  Poor  Hetha !  T  follow- 
ed her  to  the  grave;  I  helped  to  place 
the  turf  upon  her  ashes ;  and  then  I  shut 
up  the  cottage,  and  became  a  wandei'er. 
I  journeyed  from  town  to  town,  from  vil- 
lage to  village — I  had  no  tie  to  hold  me 
at  Rustgoden :  my  heart  was  with  my 
honored  master,  and  I  resolved  to  seek 
him  throughout  Sweden.  Ah,  dear  lady! 
what  tales  of  sorrow,  what  scenes  of 
wretchedness,  have  I  heard  and  wit- 
nessed !  we  may  talk  of  misery — we  may 
talk  of  distant  warfare — but  we  must  visit 
the  seat  of  its  horrors,  justly  to  know 
their  force ;  we  must  hear  the  shrieks  of 
despair,  we  must  see  the  life's-blood  of 
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innocence,  ere  we  can  picture  half  their 
terrors.  I  have  heard  Christiern — I  have 
heard  Criimpein — I  have  heard  the  vice- 
roy— But  no  matter :  here,  words  are 
crimes :  they  are  laden  with  the  curses  of 
the  brokenhearted ;  and  if  they  would 
find  grace,  they  must  seek  it  in  sackcloth 
and  in  ashes." 

'*  I  fear,  the  hour  of  repentance  will  be 
the  hour  of  death,"  sighed  Sigrida:  **  in 
the  awful  struggles  of  dissolving  nature, 
perhaps  they  may  be  taught  to  feel." 

"  They  will  not  die  like  our  righteous 
Hetha,"  feelingly  remarked  Witskey. 
"  Blessed  Mary !  I  would  rather  share 
her  unmarked  bed  of  rest,  than  purchase 
with  their  crimes  all  their  boasted  ho- 
nors. Surely  they  can  never  think  of 
dying — "  and  he  folded  his  arms  in  moody 
seriousness — "  and  yet  they  must  die : 
they  must  return  to  dust,  and  then  they 
will  lack  no  greater  space  of  earth  than 
the  houseless  beggar;  they " 

''We  are   told,"   interrupted  Sigrida, 
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"  that  God  is  no  respecter  of  persons ; 
that  we  must  rise  or  fall  by  our  own 
deeds.  But  I  would  fain  hear  further  of 
yourself:- — tell  me,  Witskey,  how  do  I 
see  you  here  in  that  hateful  guise  ?" 

Witskey 's  bronzed  cheek  deepened  to 
crimson.  "  Alack  !  I  had  no  alternative 
between  this  uniform  and  the  scaffold," 
he  replied  :  "  and  though  I  was  weary 
of  wrong,  and  outrage,  and  human  mi- 
sery, I  was  not  weary  of  life.  God  pre- 
serve us  !  'tis  a  strong  instinct :  the  suck- 
ling, cast  into  the  waves,  will  struggle : 
dearest  lady,  I  crave  but  the  opportunity 
to  tear  it  piecemeal,  to  hurl  it  into  the 
very  teeth  of  Christiern.  Oh,  that  I  could 
once  reach  the  standard  of  the  royal  Gus- 
tavus ;  I  would  revenge,  if  I  could  not 
aid,  my  poor  persecuted  master !  But 
you — how  can  I  serve  you?  I  have  found 
the  dearer  part  of  my  master,  and  I  live 
to  bless  even  this  Danish  uniform:  think, 
but  for  this  uniform,  how  could  I  have 
seen — how  approached  you?' 
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"  Providence,"  piously  observed  Si- 
grid  a,  "  is  all-mysterious,  and  all-merci- 
ful! impelling  by  secret  and  unknown 
springs,  directing  and  fulfilling  every  or- 
dination :  far  be  it  from  us  to  cavil ; 
rather  let  us  bow  in  submission  and  in 
faith." 

"  But  you,  dear  lady,"  urgently  repeat- 
ed Witskey,  "  how  can  I  serve  you?" 

Sigrida,  in  one  moment,  was  recalled 
to  the  horrors  of  her  destiny ;  was  awa- 
kened to  the  fearful  conviction  of  her 
bonds.  "Oh,  Witskey!"  she  faltered, 
"  I  envy  the  birds  who  fly  over  these 
hated  walls — I  would  purchase  freedom 
with  the  risk  of  life." 

Witskey  stood  aghast  and  trembling. 
"  And  if  beyond  these  walls,"  he  asked 
— '*  if  in  the  streets  of  Stegeburgh,  where 
could  you  lie  hid  ? — how  bear  the  fatigues 
and  dangers  of  such  an  enterprise?" 

"  Ought  is  light  compared  with  my 
present  thraldom,"  replied  Sigrida ;  and 
then,  with  cheeks   burning  with  shame 
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and  grief,  she  hinted  the  unhallowed  pas- 
sion of  Cnimpein. 

For  many  moments  Witskey  stood  bu- 
ried in  profound  thought.  "  For  the  pre- 
sent ail  is  safe,"  he  at  length  resumed ; 
^''  the  general  cannot  return  hither,  for  he 
is  summoned  to  Denmark  by  king  Chris- 
tiern :  he  may  persecute  through  others, 
but  his  threats  cannot  harm." 

''  Alas !  but  he  may  return,"  said  Si- 
grid  a,  and  the  mere  supposition  chased 
every  vestige  of  colour. 

**  It  is  said,"  pursued  Witskey,  lov^^er- 
ing  his  voice,  and  drawing  close  to  her 
side,  **  that  king  Christiern's  own  liege 
subjects  murmur  at  his  cruelty,  and  that 
if  he  heeds  not,  the  like  revolt  may 
spread  :  in  truth,  there  is  not  a  soldier  in 
this  very  garrison,  who  would  not  do 
more  than  murmur  if  he  dared,  for  the 
burden  of  oppression  is  general.  But, 
dearest  lady,  my  hour  is  almost  come.  I 
must  depart — I  must  return  to  my  quar- 
ters— I  must   be   wary,   lest  awakening 
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suspicion,  I  defeat  my  own  slender  powers 
of  service.  They  believe  me  sick,"  faint- 
ly smiling;  "  and  so  I  am  sick  of  hypo- 
crisy, but  I  must  play  my  part  a  little 
longer." 

*'  When  shall  we  meet  again?"  asked 
Sigrida. 

**  To-morrow  night,  at  the  like  hour," 
rejoined  Witskey,  "  I  will  hide  myself 
here  in  this  copse-wood,  and  tarry  your 
coming:  and  1  will  bring  all  the  news  I 
can  learn  of  our  brave  countrymen ;  for 
methinks,  'tis  to  them,  and  only  to  them, 
we  must  look  for  deliverance.  Keep  up 
your  spirits,  my  honored  mistress :  this 
whole  night  shall  be  passed  in  plans  and 
projects,  and  thne  may  yet  yield  us  a  clue 
out  of  this  tangled  maze." 

**  Heaven  grant  it!"  asperated  Sigrida; 
and  she  saw  him  depart  with  a  heavy 
heart,  for  he  seemed  as  the  last  prop  of 
her  fortune,  as  the  only  friend  whom  ad- 
verse destiny  had  spared. 

Through    the    long    and    intervening 
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hours,  Sigrida  never  once  ceased  to  think 
of  the  humble  faithful  being,  who  labour- 
ing for  her  preservation,  risked  life  and 
liberty  on  the  die.  In  the  morning,  she 
visited  the  garden;  she  brushed  the  early 
dew  from  the  flowers;  she  inhaled  the 
spicy  odour  of  the  breeze;  she  gazed  on 
the  variegated  foliage  of  the  blossoming 
thicket;  on  the  chaste  clusters  of  the 
snowdrop,  and  golden  crocus,  enamelling 
the  borders ;  on  a  thousand  rich  and  vivid 
proofs  of  a  genial  season;  yet  she  watch- 
ed the  decline  of  another  day  with  an- 
xiety and  thankfulness;  she  traced  the 
mingling  shadows  of  approaching  night 
with  a  sensation  almost  of  pleasure :  she 
thought  not  of  the  slender  span  of  exist- 
ence, on  the  fleet  vision  of  human  life ; 
she  thought  but  of  the  promised  return 
of  Witskey,  and  she  hailed  that  return 
with  gratitude  and  feeling :  she  stretched 
forth  her  hand — her  spirits  failed — she 
welcomed  him  with  tears. 

*'  Smiles,  not  tears,  dearest  lady,"  he 
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exclaimed.  "  I  bring  glad  tidings!  Our 
country,  our  blessed  country,  will  be  res- 
cued, even  though  we  live  not  to  see  it!" 
•  "  What — what  of  the  patriots?"  urged 
Sigrida,  and  every  feeling  of  self  yielded 
to  heroism. 

"  I  am  so  happy — I  am  so  thankful," 
pursued  Witskey — "  I  feel  as  though  grief 
could  harm  no  more !  And  yet  when  I 
think  of  you — when  I  think  of  my  dear 
master — Oh  !  how  his  heart  would  have 
rejoiced ! — how  his  brave  spirit  would  have 
exulted  !" 

''  Tell  me,  I  implore  you,  tell  me? 
though  a  weak  woman,  I  bosom  all  my 
father's  principles — I  cling  to,  1  glory  in 
the  rights  of  Sweden." 

"  It  is  joy,  joy,  past  telling!"  resumed 
Witskey.  "  Dearest  lady,  now,  at  this 
very  time,  the  royal  Gustavus  is  at  Upsal, 
his  colours  flying  on  the  citadel :  aye,  and 
the  whole  provinces  of  Westgothland,  Os- 
trogothland,  Sudermania,  Nerecia,  all — 
all  are  his  own;  all — all  have  cast  off  the 
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yoke  of  the  tyrant !  He  moves  but  to  con- 
quer ;  he  Hves  but  to  blast  the  power  of 
Denmark;  he " 

"  Stop — stop,"  and  Sigrida  clung  to  his 
arm,  subdued,  struggling,  almost  con- 
vulsed. 

"  I  feared  you  would  be  too  happy : 
but,  dearest  mistress,  is  it  not  the  news 
we  prayed  for  ?  the  very  tidings  our  souls 
craved  after?" 

*'  I  bless  God  ! — I  am  grateful — I — 
I — Oh,  my  beloved  father !"  and  Sigrida 
yielded  to  a  passion  of  tears. 

Witskey  wept  with  her.  ''  We  shall 
all  be  saved — we  shall  all  know  peace," 
he  sobbed :  "  we  shall  have  our  own 
prince,  our  own  laws :  the  Danes  will  be 
driven  out;  and  there  will  be  no  more 
fighting,  no  more  misery  !"  He  stood  for 
many  moments  doubtful  and  hesitating. 
*'  1  have  been  thinking,"  he  at  length  con- 
tinued— ''  I  have  been  planning — Not 
once  did  I  sleep  last-night:  how  could  I 
sleep,  when  I  knew  you  in  danger?" 
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"  But  your  plans,  your  thoughts,  my 
good  friend  ?"  and  Sigrida  strove  to  rally 
back  composure. 

"  I  have  been  thinking,  lady,  that  for 
you  to  scale  this  vrall,  and  to  escape  your 
prison,  is  quite  impossible ;  that — that — 
What  if  I  were  to  fly  to  our  gallant  coun- 
trymen ?  I  would  make  bold  to  approach 
the  great  Gustavus :  and  humble  as  1  am, 
I  would  tell  him,  the  daughter  of  a  true 
patriot  was  a  prisoner  in  Stegeburgh :  and 
I  would  seek  out  the  young  count  Ban- 
ner ;  for  on  my  life  he  tarries  not  at  8a- 
verdsio :  and  I  would  speak  to  him  of 
Rustgoden,  and  say,  the  daughter  of  his 
brave  friend  Ladislaus,  craved  his  suc- 
cour. God's  truth  !  but  they  would  soon 
bring  fire  and  sword,  and  batter  down 
these  walls,  in  spite  of  a  hundred  Crum- 
peins." 

Sigrida  felt  the  name  of  Banner  through 
every  nerve  of  her  frame;  it  was  a  tremu- 
lous soft  confusion,  which  suffused  her 
cheek,  and  thrilled  in  her  bosom:  a  new 
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light  felt  to  break  in  upon  her ;  a  promise 
of  freedom,  a  promise  of  deliverance. 
"  But  if  you  should  fail,"  she  faltered; 
"  if  you  should  be  discovered  ;  if — if~" 

"  My  soldier's  garb,"  interrupting  her, 
**  is  the  best  passport  until  beyond  the 
outposts  of  our  enemies ;  and  then  will  I 
cast  it  av^^ay,  and  journey  without  a  vest, 
rather  than  bear  disgrace  into  the  camp 
of  my  countrymen." 

Sigrida  beheld  the  fire  of  his  eye,  the 
Avarm  ardour  glowing  in  every  feature, 
with  wonder  and  admiration.  How  little 
do  we  know  the  powers  of  the  human 
mind !  How  many  patriots,  how  many 
heroes,  live  and  die  in  obscurity,  because 
circumstances  have  never  roused  them 
into  exertion ! 

"  It  is  the  scheme,"  pursued  Witskey, 
"  which  has  made  my  present  disguise 
bearable;  the  only  scheme  which  could 
ever  have  reconciled  me  to  the  part  I  have 
been  compelled  to  play.  I  put  on  the 
Danish  uniform  to  save  my  life — I  cast  it 
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off  to  serve  my  country.  Dearest  lady, 
1  have  dreamt  of  this  scheme  at  night ;  I 
have  thought  of  it  in  the  day  ;  wished  for 
it,  pined  for  it ;  for  desertion  is  no  crime, 
from  such  a  servitude,  and  in  such  a 
cause." 

"  No,  no ;  no  crime,  good  Witskey : 
but  the  danger,  the  hazard."' 

"  Were  it  sure  death,"  eagerly  repKed 
the  humble  patriot,  *' joyfully  would  I 
dare  it.  Think  you,  I  could  ever  raise  my 
sword  against  Sweden?  Blessed  saints! 
if  I  did,  might  I  find  treason  in  the  friend 
of  my  bosom ;  might  I  be  felled  by  the 
arm  I  most  trusted  I  Had  I  not  have 
known  you  a  prisoner  at  Stegeburgh,  I 
should  have  watched  the  opportunity  and 
fled.  When  I  heard  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Dalecarlians,  of  the  trials,  the  labours,  the 
exertions  of  our  royal  deliverer,  every 
pulse  in  my  frame,  ached,  throbbed  with 
envy.  I  longed  to  be  in  the  ranks — I 
longed  to  aid  in  the  first  blow  struck  in 
the  cause  of  freedom.  Speed  me  then, 
g2 
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I  pray  you ;  it  is  the  only  means  left  of 
service,  and  I  go  with  my  whole  soul." 

**  Ah,  Witskey!"  murmured  Sigrida, 
tears  deluging  her  cheeks,  "  if  I  should 
send  you  to  destruction;  if,  in  bidding 
you  depart,  I  sacrifice  the  only  being  on 
whom  I  can  rely." 

"  When  I  was  very  sick,  at  our  dear 
peaceful  Rustgoden,"  said  Witskey, 
mournfully,  "  and  you — all  angel  as  you 
are  I  smoothed  my  pillow,  and  gave  me 
medicines  with  your  own  hand;  —  and 
when  poor  Hetha,  wept,  and  wailed,  and 
thought  I  must  die;  I  remember,  you  told 
her  to  trust  in  God.  I  recovered:  and 
blessed  be  that  God  !  here  I  am,  now,  to 
bid  you  trust  in  God  likewise." 

The  pause  was  long  and  solemn :  Si- 
grida stood  reproved:  she  gazed  upon 
the  humble  speaker;  she  read,  confidence, 
affection,  ardent  zeal,  in  every  varying 
feature.  *'  Go  then,  my  friend,"  she  at 
length  exclaimed ;  "  go,  and  my  prayers 
shall  journey  with  you ;  go  to  the  camp 
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of  the  patriots ;  seek  out  the  royal  Giis- 
tavus :  say  to  him,  the  captive  shut  up  in 
Stegeburgh,  groaning  forth  her  health  and 
life,  is  the  daughter  of  count  Fradage." 

Witskey  staggered  back ;  he  pressed 
his  hand  upon  his  forehead,  upon  his 
heart,  and  then  he  fell  upon  his  knees, 
every  feature  convulsed,  every  nerve  pal- 
sied. "Count  Fradage!"  he  repeated; 
'*  my  master  Ladislaus,  count  Fradage! 
Sure  as  yon  stars  shine  in  heaven — "  and 
he  pointed  upv^'ards — *'  sure  as  life  ends  in 
death,  we  shall  be  happy — all,  all  happy!" 

**  What  mean  you  ?"  wildly  questioned 
Sigrida,  catching  his  arm,  and  imbibing 
all  his  agitation. 

"I  mean,"  said,  or  rather,  sobbed  Wit- 
skey, "that  your  father — that  my  honored 
master — that  count  Fradage  is  free — is 
saved — is — is — Oh,  dear  lady !  hold  up ; 
'tis  blessed  hearing !  but  this  count  Fra- 
dage— if  count  Fradage  is  your  own  fa- 
ther Ladislaus — was  found  a  prisoner  at 
Upsal!" 
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Sigrida  sank  upon  the  earth ;  her 
strength,  not  her  senses,  failed  her :  it  was 
the  dehrium  of  amazement,  of  overwhelm- 
ing joy — joy,  too  excessive  for  indulgence ; 
gratitude,  too  powerful  for  speech.  Long 
was  it,  ere  the  awful,  the  astounding,  the 
rapturous  conviction,  yielded  to  tears ; 
and  longer  still,  ere  she  could  relieve  the 
anxious  fears  of  Witskey,  by  rallying  into 
quietude  and  composure:  it  seemed,  as  a 
brighi  sunbeam,  dazzling  sense  and  feel- 
ing; as  a  cheating,  a  beguiling  vision, 
vivid  and  brief  as  the  colours  of  Iris !  nor 
till  closely  questioning,  she  listened  again 
and  again,  to  the  eventful  struggle,  and 
the  providential  rescue,  could  she  con- 
vince herself,  that  in  solitude,  and  in  re- 
tirement, she  should  never  awaken  to 
other  than  the  blissful  reality, 

"  The  saints  be  praised,  ray  difficulties 
are  all  gone,"  exclaimed  Witskey;  *'  my 
doubts  and  sorrows,  and  fears  and  per- 
plexities, all  turned  into  joy !  Wary  as  the 
blind  mole,  I  will  watch  the  moment  for 
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escape;  and  then  journeying  to  the  Swe- 
dish army,  cast  myself  at  the  feet  of  my 
own  noble  master,  and  tell  him  all  our 
trials.  Tarry  in  peace  dearest  lady :  everi 
if  Crumpein  should  return,  bear  with  him; 
humour  him:  gain  but  time,  and  doubt 
not  a  rescue." 

"  Perhaps  we  may  meet  again  even 
here,"  said  Sigrida,  as  Witskey  prepared 
to  depart. 

He  paused  for  a  moment;  he  took  her 
extended  hand  with  reverence  and  grati- 
tude. "  It  may  be  a  week — it  may  be  a 
fortnight — it  may  be  but  a  few  days,"  he 
pronounced^  "  ere  I  depart  from  Stege- 
burgh :  yet  is  the  risk  almost  too  great. 
Think,  if  seen,  if  suspected :  seized,  iron- 
ed, plunged  into  a  dungeon,  1  may  mourn 
you  with  my  dying  breath,  but  I  cannot 
aid.     Oh!  think " 

"  Go,"  interrupted  Sigrida,  struggling 
with  her  feelings — "  go,  my  faithful  friend. 
Be  watchful  of  your  safety.  Seek  out  my 
father — Say  to  my  father — say  — say — " 
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She  hesitated ;  her  voice  sunk  in  sobs. 
«  Go — go,  good  Witskey,"  burying  her 
face  in  her  hands — *'  and  the  God  of  all 
mercy  be  with  you !'' 
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CHAPTER  XXX, 


Virtue  knows  no  setting ! 
Her  sun  gildeth  the  darkness  of  the  tomb  ! 
Her  pharos,  spiring  to  heaven, 
Burneth  to  all  eternity  ! 

Be  there  a  blot,  which  ocean'^s  waves  cant  wash,, 
Which  file  cant  touch,  or  time  itself  destroy — 
That  blot  lives  in  the  name  of  traitor^ 

A  COURIER  from  Saverdsia  awaken- 
ed Xavier  from  his  dream  of  glory ;  with 
fear  and  trembling  he  traced  the  well 
known  characters  of  his  aunt  Ingleburge, 
and  his  heart  and  his  courage  failed  him; 
— he  read,  and  tears  blinded  his  eyes. 
Alas !  the  worn  remnant  of  a  well  spent 
life  was  fast  waning  to  a  close :  de  Stiern- 
helm,  in  the  last  stage  of  mortal  weak- 
ness, murmuring  his  name,  craved  but  his 
presence,  to  yield  in  peace  his  spirit  to  the 
God  who  gave  it. 

g5 
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Xavier  flew  with  the  summons  m  his 
hand ;  he  stood,  panting,  almost  sobbing, 
in  the  presence  of  the  administrator.   Gus- 
tavus  Fistened  with  sympathy  and  feeling;  ' 
he  knew  the  virtues  of  de  Stiernhelm; 
he  breathed  the  whispers  of  commenda- 
tion into  the  wounded  bosom  of  interest: 
gratitude  bound  him  to  the  philanthropist, 
to  the  holy  being,  who  spite  of  menaced 
danger,  had  sheltered  him  through  the 
storm  of  his  darkest  fortune:  when  be- 
trayed by  an  imagined  friend,  when  duped 
by  his  own  confiding  nature,  a  woman, 
the  sister  of  de  Stiernhelm,  the  aunt  of 
Xavier,  had  spread  over  him  the  mantle 
of  salvation,  had  piloted  him  through  the 
whirlpools  and  quicksands  of  treachery. 
The  church,  the  little  sacristy,  lived,  as  a 
monument,  as  a  record  of  adamant  in  his 
brain  and  in  his  heart :  and  the  bending 
form  of  the  curate,  his  head  of  snow,  his 
look  of  resignation,  his  smile  of  patience, 
his  voice  of  sympathy,  his  pious  repro6fs, 
and  his  zealoiis  admonitions,  mingled  in 
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his  most  mournful,  most  tender  remi- 
niscences. It  was  an  impression  which ^ 
passeth  not  away;  it  was  an  interest  which 
lived  through  every  intricate  vicissitude  of 
his  own  eventful  destiny  ;  it  was  a  claim 
of  gratitude  upon  his  warm  and  genial 
nature,  which  surpassing  the  ebullitions 
of  mere  passion,  defied  the  all-sweeping 
sponge  of  time ! 

'*  Alas!  it  is  the  lot  of  mortality,"  sigh- 
ed the  administrator,  returning  the  hur- 
ried scrawl;  "  we  bear  in  our  breasts  the 
seeds  of  death  from  the  moment  we  are 
ushered  into  life.  But  you  will  see  the 
quiet  pass  of  the  spirit,  my  poor  friend-^" 
and  a  scalding  tear  bore  evidence  of  what 
passed  within — ''  you  will  see  the  head, 
crowned  with  years,  and  with  honors,  be- 
yond the  gift  of  kings,  pillowed  in  peace; 
gathered  like  the  full  ear  beneath  the 
sickle  of  the  reaper;  no  light,  no  blast  of 
Violence,  no  killing  mildew  of  hate  and 
vengeance :  you  will  join  in  the  prayer  of 
devotion;  yOu  will  see  the  consecrate*!! 
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earth  closed  upon  the  honored  clay  of 
departed  worth.  Oh !  'tis  a  satisfaction — " 
and  fancy  flew  to  the  "  unhouseird,  un- 
anointed,  unanneal'd,"  unblessed  grave, 
of  father,  mother,  sister — "  a  peace-giving, 
cheering  consciousness,  extracting  the 
sharpest  thorn,  blunting  the  keenest  edge 
of  sorrow !" 

*'  I  go  then,  my  prince,  faltered  Xa- 
vier,  pressing  the  hand  extended,  *^  to 
crave  the  last  blessing  of  my  dying  uncle; 
to  sooth  his  parting  struggles,  and  aid 
my  afflicted  aunt  in  all  the  sad  and  ne- 
cessary solemnity." 

**  The  mind  of  that  aunt,"  feelingly  ob- 
served Gustavus — "  if  mind  speak  in  ac- 
tion— is  gifted  beyond  the  usual  strength 
of  woman!  Yes,  go,  my  gallant  soldier; 
go,  in  the  zenith  of  your  glory,  rich  in  the 
trophies  of  well  earned  fame.  Say  to  de 
Stiernhelm — if  yet  a  thought  linger  on 
earth — that  his  prayers  have  been  heard ; 
that  his  prophesies  are  in  part  accom- 
plished;   that   throughout   Sweden,  the 
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apathy  of  despair  fast  yields  to  the  zeal 
of  intrepidity :  say  too,  that  the  admo- 
nitions of  his  wisdom,  the  cousels  of  his 
experience,  live  in  my  heart,  and  shall  be 
the  guides  of  my  future  life!" 

Even  in  a  moment  like  the  present, 
this  praise,  this  eulogium  on  the  excel- 
lence of  de  Stiernhelm,  falling  like  balm 
upon  a  green  and  unhealed  wound,  sof- 
tened the  sorrows,  and  turned  the  grief 
of  Xavier  into  exultation.  The  counsels 
of  the  curate  of  Saverdsio,  had,  as  it  were,., 
modelled  the  actions  of  Gustavus;  and 
the  actions,  the  movements,  the  minutest 
thoughts  of  Gustavus,  established  on  the 
firm  basis  of  virtue  and  honor,  laboured 
for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  country, 
for  the  good  and  glory  of  his  fellow 
men!  passing  the  fiery  ordeal  of  temp- 
tation and  luring  grandeur,  the  probe 
of  motive,  and  the  test  of  human  ac- 
tion ;  despising  all  the  pomp  of  regal 
state,  all  the  show  of  empty  homage; 
living  to 
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*^  Deal  out  justice  with  impartial  hand  J  "^ 

To  spread  on  all  good  men  hu  bounty  j 

The  treasures  trusted  to  him,  not  his  own  ; 

To  raise  anew  the  Swedish  name^ 

By  peaceful  arts^  that  grace  the  land  they  bless^ 

And  generous  war  to  humble  proud  oppressors  : 

To  build  the  public  weal 
On  that  firm  base,  which  can  alone  resist 
Both  time  and  chaBce — fair  liberty  and  law  !'* 

Such  was  his  aim ;  such  the  inward  spring^ 
of  every  dream  of  glory  \  gmch  the  hidden 
spur,  which  leading  to  the  field ,^  dared 
all  threat  of  death,  and  reared  his  fame 
and  honor  beyond  the  lapse  of  ages ! 

Though  absorbed  in  the  rankling  smart 
of  domestic  ill ;  though  living  but  to  body 
the  plans  and  projects  of  revenge  and 
rescue;  though  fancying  the  shriek  of 
Sigrida  in  every  blast,  count  Fradage 
had  yet  a  thought  and  a  sigh  to  yield  to 
friendship:  the  true  piety,  the  christian 
love  of  the  good  curate,  had  often  com- 
bated rebellious  murmurs,  had  often  sof- 
tened down  despair: — now,  wiien  bis 
words  of  peace,  his  doctrines  of  forbear- 
ance, patience,  long  sufiering;  hi«  pic^ 
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tures  of  hope,  and  his  promises  of  here- 
after blessedness,  might  have  assuaged  the 
festering  wounds  of  outraged  feeling,  he 
was  passing  away,  dissolving  into  spirit, 
vanishing  from  this   world  of  care:  he 
might  seek  him,  but  be  could  behold  him 
no  more;  he  might  visit  the  place  of  his 
rest-— he  might  moisten  the  turf  with  his 
tears — ^he  might  mingle  his  groans  with 
the  passing  breeze,    but  he   could  not 
break  upon  the  sleep  of  the  sleeper!  Fra- 
dage  shuddered:  it  was  a  dream  of  mor- 
tality which  iced  the  blood  in  his  veins ; 
an  unvarnished  truth,  despoiling  life  of 
every  illusive  flower,  and  decking  it  in 
all  its  emptiness  !   He  could  only  press  in 
silence  the  hand  of  the  mourning  Xavier, 
and  he  saw  him  depart  from  Upsal  with 
anguish  in  his  soul. 

Ah!  what  an  association  of  melancholy 
images,  what  a  long,  Idng,  concatination 
of  pleasures  and  of  pains,  did  the  little 
church,  and  the  humble  curacy  of  Sa- 
verdsio    awaken!    Scenes    of    infanc}'; 
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scenes  of  guileless  unsophisticated  nature 
arose;  scenes,  ere  yet  the  mind  knew 
care  or  the  heart  sorrow.  Xavier  check- 
ed the  speed  of  his  horse ;  he  dropped 
the  reins;  he  yielded  to  thought — almost 
to  weeping:  it  was  the  indulgence  of  a 
moment:  suspense  plucked  away  the 
cheating  phantasies,  and  he  paused  no 
more,  until  clasped  to  the  maternal  bo- 
som of  his  aunt  Ingleburge. 

Separated  from  a  husband  she  de- 
spised, whose  last  deed  of  treason  anni- 
hilated every  particle  of  tenderness,  her 
duty,  and  her  affection,  stationed  her  to 
watch  the  melancholy  embers  of  the  lamp 
of  life,  dying,  flickering  in  the  socket. 
"  He  yet  lives,"  was  the  sobbing  response 
to  the  anxious  enquiry  of  Xavier ;  **  his 
mind  soars  more  to  heaven,  as  his  body 
bends  to  earth  ;  he  craves  but  your  pre- 
sence, my  dear  boy,  to  ascend  to  his 
kindred  angels." 

Familiar  with  the  ravages  of  war,  with 
death  in  his  most  terror-striking  aispect,. 
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with  scenes  of  blood  and  desolation,  yet 
did  the  spirit  of  Xavier  sink,  did  his 
heart  tremble,  as  he  mounted  the  stairs, 
and  approached  the  sick  couch  of  his  pas- 
tor-uncle.  It  was  indeed  a  melancholy 
wreck,  a  worn  fading  shadow  which  met 
his  eyes;  so  fragile,  so  exhausted,  so  dis- 
solving, that  it  seemed,  as  thin,  and  as 
fading,  as  the  light  mists  which  vanish 
on  the  beams  of  the  morning.  He  took 
the  emaciated  hand — he  bowed  his  lips 
upon  it — he  knelt  for  the  coveted  blessing. 
**  More  light,"  murmured  de  Stiern- 
helm,  and  the  curtain  was  put  back,  and 
the  rich  burnish  of  the  sun  burst  into  the 
chamber.  He  raised  his  hand— he  screen- 
ed his  eyes  from  the  sudden  glare.  *'  How 
often,"  he  remarked,  serenely  smiling, 
"  do  we  crave  in  ignorance  what  would 
well  nigh  overwhelm :  it  is  the  weak  im- 
perfection of  our  nature,  and  we  lose  it 
but  with  the  flesh."  As  he  spoke,  he  re- 
clined his  head  upon  the  shoulder  of  his 
nephew,  and  he  appeared,  for  many  mo- 
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ments,  as  though  combating  and  repro- 
ving the  evident  rush  of  lingering  sensi- 
bility :  again  he  raised  his  head,  and  again 
he  riveted  his  eyes,  on  features,  so  dear, 
and  so  tenderly  beloved.  **  How^  merci- 
ful is  God !"  he  pronounced^  "  in  sparing 
you  to  me,  in  restoring  you  to  me,  in  a 
struggle  like  the  present !  I  have  prayed 
for  this  blessing — prayed  to  resign  my 
spirit  within  your  arms — and  my  prayers 
are  well  nigh  accomplished.  Death  will 
now  steal  over  my  soul  like  a  sweet  sleep. 
I  shall  join  my  Magdalene  on  the  bosom 
of  my  Magdalene's  son !"  Xavier's  teai-s 
fell  fast  upon  the  hand  of  his  uncle ;  he 
spoke  not,  his  sobs  were  nearly  convul- 
sive. *'  I  could  wish/'  continued  de 
Stiernhelm,  *^  to  see  you  more  resigned, 
more  submissive :  it  is  the  lot  of  man,  my 
dear  boy,  and  fourscore  years  is  a  heavy 
burden.  I  go  in  the  winter  of  my  days: 
it  is,  M  hen  the  green  tree  is  felled,  when 
the  bud  is  broken,  that  the  visitation  is 
^^vievous.     I  have  lived  to  see  many  of 
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my  dearest  hopes  fulfilled.  He  thought 
of  the  preservation  of  Gustavus,  of  the 
giory  of  his  arms ;  and  even  in  a  moment 
so  solemn,  the  lambent  fire,  the  hectic 
flush,  evinced  the  feelings  of  the  patriot. 

**  True — true,  my  uncle;  but  the  pang 
of  parting  is  bitter.  Alas !  I  could  wish 
you  to'  see  the  rallying  honor  of  our  coun- 
try; to  feel,  to  know  the  resurrection  of 
our  freedom;  to  welcome,  to  bless  the 
glorious  champion  of  our  rights;  to " 

*^  And  he  is  blessed !  and  he  will  be 
blessed !"  exclaimed  de  Stiernhelm,  with 
a  momentary  effort  of  strength  and  vi- 
gour, "  blessed  beyond  the  blessing  of 
man;  blessed  with  the  heartfelt  gratitude 
of  a  whole  nation !  Oh,  my  son !  not  in 
the  field,  is  Gustavus  greater,  than,  when 
here ;  when  nobly  struggling  with  adver- 
sity ;  when  combating  all  of  rebellion 
within  himself;  when  towering  above  the 
rains  of  his  fortune;  when — "  A  sudden 
faiiltness,  a  rising  spasm,  checked  articu- 
lation; all  energy  ceased,  and  he  lay  list- 
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less  and  still.  Ingleburge  flew  to  his 
side,  but  he  waved  her  back.  *'  I  would 
hear  all  of  our  hopes — all  of  Gustavus," 
he  faltered ;  and  Xavier,  feelingly  nar- 
rated every  deed  of  heroism,  and  ended 
with  the  message  of  the  administrator. 

The  varying  features  of  de  Stiernhelm 
spoke  the  workings  of  deep  interest ;  he 
was  dead  to  every  earthly  feeling  of  self, 
but  not  to  the  glory  of  his  country,  not  to 
the  universal  cause  of  virtue  and  huma- 
nity: it  called  his  thoughts  even  from  the 
sky :  purified  as  he  was,  nought  of  mor- 
tality remaining  save  the  flesh,  yet  the 
honor  of  Sweden,  glowed  upon  the  con- 
fines of  the  grave — the  indemnity  of  Swe- 
den mingled  in  the-  fast  gathering  haze 
of  eternity ! 

"  My  counsels  become  the  guide  of  his 
future  life,"  repeated  the  curate — '*  my 
wisdom,  my  experience,  give  rule  to  his 
actions:" — and  the  lingering  pride  of 
modest  worth,  like  the  flickering  glories 
of  the  west,  gathered,  but  to  set  in  deeper 
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gloom ;  the  flush  vanished,  and  the  face 
became  more  deathlike  than  before. 
*'  This  cup  of  wormwood  and  gall,"  he 
feebly  articulated,  *^  evinces  the  empti- 
ness of  all  human  dependence.  It  has 
pleased  the  Almighty  to  afflict  me  with 
grievous  ailing ;  to  divorce  me  from  the 
world,  to  dissolve  my  ties  on  life,  by 
pangs,  acute  and  heavy.  I  have  strove— 
I  do  strive  to  fulfil  my  vocation  here ;  I 
have  laboured  in  the  vineyard  of  my  Mas- 
ter, and  I  dare  hope  the  remnant  of  earth- 
born  pride  may  be  forgiven." 

"  Ah,  Magnus !  sobbed  Ingleburge, 
'*  if  ought  of  imperfection  live  in  you, 
where  is  the  soul  fitted  for  immortality  ?" 

''  Not  habiting  the  form  of  man," 
mournfully  rejoined  de  Stiernhelm;  '*  not 
attached  to  flesh,  fallible  and  full  of  error: 
death  lurking  in  every  vein,  cast  out,  con- 
demned through  the  first  transgression, 
where,  but  in  a  divine  Mediator,  dare  we 
look  for  lifer 

'*  True,  true,  my  brother;  but  your  life 
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has  been  a  life  of  holiness  and  virtue,  of 
warfare  and  of  triumph ;  for  you  have 
combated,  and  you  have  conquered,  all  of 
human  v^eakness." 

Not  so,  my  dear  sister:  the  pleasure 
of  your  praise  refutes  it:  I  must  look 
back  upon  myself  to  know  my  own  worth- 
lessness" —  And  then,  placing  his  cold 
hand  upon  the  arm  of  Xavier — "  Faith, 
faith,"  he  murmured,  "  be  our  best  re- 
liance !" 

Rallying  under  the  ceaseless  offices 
of  affection — for  Ingleburge  and  Xavier 
quitted  not  the  bed  of  the  invalid — whole 
days  wore  away,  and  the  cheating  fluc- 
tuations of  disease  alternately  depressed 
and  invigorated :  sometimes,  the  cheerful 
placid  accents  of  de  Stiernhelm  augured 
the  possibility  of  lengthened  life;  then 
again,  the  torture  of  returning  paroxisms 
awakened  nought  but  despair :  he  would 
groan  in  the  misery  of  the  flesh,  although 
to  the  last,  his  mind  mysteriously  strength- 
ened, as  his  pains  and  his  sufTerings  in- 
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creased ;  it  seemed  to  rise  above  every 
ill— ^to  soar  to  the  Holy  of  holies — to  defy 
death  and  the  grave ! 

''  I  would  not  depress,  neither  would 
1  cheer  with  false  colourings,"  said  the 
curate,  reading  hope  in  the  ey>es  of  his 
nephew.  ^*  My  dear  boy,  all  of  earth  is 
vain :  we  part  for  a  little  season;  we  shall 
meet  again  in  eternity." 

'^  All—all,  is  possible  with  God!"  fal- 
tered Xavier;  ''  the  crooked  may  be  made 
straight — the  strickened  may  be  healed  1" 

De  Stiernhelm  shook  his  head.  **  I 
have  long  felt,"  he  resumed,  ''  that  the 
disease  within  me  is  mortal ;  a  gangrene, 
gnawing  and  festeiing  on  my  vitals:  sick- 
ness rests  in  the  hand  of  the  Almighty. 
I  am  a  dreadful  wreck  of  mortal  strength; 
but  he  who  wills  the  chastening,  wills 
also  the  emancipation  of  the  spirit.  I 
thirst  for  the  precious  w  ell-spring ;  and 
each  day,  which  brings  me  nearer  to  my 
rest,  disarms  death  of  its  terrors.  1  die, 
my  son,  with  hope  in  my  he^rt,  '  in  faith 
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nothing  wavering' — I  cast  my  burden  at 
the  footstool  of  Mercy,  although  I  have 
left  undone,  and  done  many  things,  w^hich 
I  ought  not  to  have  done,  here  below : 
grace  is  abundant,  and  the  atonement  of 
true  penitence  never  offered  in  vain — I 
die  in  peace  with  all  men — I  die  happy ! 
The  best  record  I  leave  behind  me,  is  the 
safety  of  our  royal  hero :  say  to  him — 
and  bear  it  as  from  the  grave — that  his 
preservation  is  the  brightest  deed  in  my 
earthly  pilgrimage ;  say,  that  I  know,  that 
I  feel,  it  will  shed  a  ray  on  my  memory, 
and  gild  my  humble  and  unmarked  name 
with  his  reflected  glory :  posterity  will 
read  of  the  deliverer  of  Sweden;  poste- 
rity may  learn,  that  the  poor  curate  of 
Saverdsio,  sheltered  his  lawful  and  fugi- 
tive prince !  My  son,  I  pray  God  it  be 
not  pride,  but  every  nerve  in  my  frame 
feels  the  glow  of  gratitude  and  transport; 
feels,  as  though  it  were  the  last  warmth 
which  the  clasp  of  death  could  freeze! 
Ob,  pray  for  me,  if  it  be  pride;  for  pride, 
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the  original  sin,  worked  the  overthrow  of 
man!"  Exhausted  and  feeble,  he  sunk 
back ;  he  lay  until  the  evening,  apparently 
in  slumber,  his  eyes  closed,  and  his  respi- 
ration calm,  insensible  to  every  external 
object,  and  lost  to  all  the  watchful  solici- 
tude of  affection;  Ingleburge  retaining  her 
station;  Xavier  hovering  near  his  pillow. 

The  last  burnish  of  day  gilded  the  vil- 
lage church,  when  a  deep  sigh,  and  a 
growing  restlessness,  broke  upon  the  aw- 
ful calm :  de  Stiernhelm  raised  himself 
upon  his  elbow;  he  drew  back  the  cur- 
tain; he  gazed  alternately,  upon  his  sister, 
upon  his  nephew  ;  he  pointed  to  the  sun- 
beam, glittering  on  the  spire. 

"  In  a  moment — in  a  little  moment,  it 
will  fade — it  will  set,"  he  articnlated ; 
**  and  who  will  see  its  rising?  To-mor- 
row !  Eternity  has  no  morrow  !  To-mor- 
row, it  will  shine  again  upon  the  grave  of 
Magdalene — to-morrow,  it  will  drink  the 
tears  from  the  tomb — to-morrow,  earth 
will  revive  to  gladness  !    'Tis  the  epitome 

VOL.  IV.  H 
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of  man;  rising,  growing  in  splendour; 
expanding  all  his  strength,  then,  flicker- 
ing, dying  amid  clouds  and  gloom."  He 
paused  for  a  moment — he  seemed  to  com^ 
mune  within  himself.  **  If  it  closed  here," 
he  pursued,  with  a  smile  of  the  sweetest 
serenity,  "  it  would  indeed  be  desolate : 
but  a  ray  is  given,  a  divine  ray,  turning 
all  our  plaints  into  joy,  all  our  doubts 
into  certainty;  dissipating  every  shadow ; 
yielding  a  sun  beyond  the  skies !  Yes, 
we  shall  meet  hereafter,  cleansed  from  all 
of  impurity,  from  all  of  terrestrial  things : 
borne  by  Faith,  transported  on  the  wings 
of  love,  we  shall  meet,  where  there  will 
be  no  more  death,  no  more  tears ;  where 
the  sigh  of  sorrow  never  entered — where 
the  murmur  of  complaint  never  pierced !" 
Again  he  ceased,  and  again  he  lay,  list- 
less and  still,  one  hand  clasped  in  Ingle- 
burge's  the  other  in  Xavier's,  supported, 
reclining  on  the  two  dearest  beings  in 
nature. 

Almost  to  the  last  gasp  of  mortal  exis- 
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tence,  his  faculties  were  full  and  compre- 
hensive :  he  spoke  of  Banner,  of  Fradage, 
of  Sigrida ;  he  yielded  a  blessing  to  all : 
he  prayed  for  his  country — for  her  pros- 
perity— for  her  freedom — for  her  zealous 
champions^ — for  moderation  in  victory — 
for  quiescence  through  every  change:  he 
prayed  too  for  her  enemies! — and  the 
waning  efforts  of  his  strength,  were  de- 
voted to  the  salutary  offices  of  religion. 
No  acute  pang,  no  cruel  convulsion, 
marked  the  clasp  of  the  grim  tyrant :  the 
last  breath  fluttered  in  a  sigh :  the  pass  of 
the  spirit,  was  so  calm,  that  the  smile  on 
the  lip  was  unruffled ;  it  spoke  a  foretaste 
of  heaven — it  seemed,  as  the  last  impre^ 
of  a  beatified  soul  on  its  forsaken  tene- 
ment of  clay ! 

Sacred  be  the  sorrows  of  the  heart!  sa- 
cred the  bursts  of  sensibility  !  Tears  of 
bitterest  mourning  embalmed  the  memory 
of  a  man,  ''  whose  life  was  the  history  of 
virtue,  for  its  occupation  was  benevo- 
lence, its  actions  humanity :"  nor  were 
H  2 
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they  confined  to  the  circle  of  home ;  no ; 
spreading  throughout  the  hamlet,  grief 
spoke  in  every  dwelling;  grief  chased  the 
laugh  of  hilarity,  the  sportiveness  of  mirth. 
De  Stiernhelm  was  the  father  of  his  little 
flock ;  was  the  pastor,  not  in  name  but 
deed ;  the  redresser  of  grievances ;  the 
mild  exhorter ;  the  universal  benefactor ; 
the  philanthropist;  the  mediator  'twixt 
man  and  man;  the  being,  whom  next  to 
heaven  they  honored ;  whose  example  was 
charity — whose  life  was  christian  love  ! 

"  For  in  his  duty  prompt  at  ev'ry  call, 
^  He  watch'd  and  wept,  he  pray'd  and  felt  for  all : 

And,  as  a  bird  each  fond  endearment  tries, 
To  tempt  its  new  fledg'd  offspring  to  the  skies. 
He  tried  each  art,  reprov'd  each  dull  delay, 
Allur'd  to  brighter  worlds,  and  led  the  way.'* 

Placed  by  the  side  of  the  young,  the  beaur 
teous,  the  ever  lamented  Magdalene;  at- 
tended by  a  long  train  of  humble  mour- 
ners, whose  grief  and  whose  tears  were 
the  best  testimonies  of  his  virtues — Xavier, 
supporting  the  steps  of  the  bereaved  Ingle- 
berge,  beheld  the  mould  heaped  upon  the 
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honored  clay  : — and  he  turned  away  with 
all  the  emptiness  of  this  world  before  his 
eyes ;  he  felt  the  illusive  bubble  which 
lures  through  the  busy  scenes  of  human 
existence ;  he  sighed  at  the  mere  shadow 
which  man  calls  happiness  !  For  himself, 
the  active  duties  of  war,  the  calls  of  his 
country,  would  soon  awaken  to  exertion, 
and  rouse  from  the  indulgence  of  care : 
it  was  his  aunt — his  far  worse  than  wi- 
dowed aunt — on  whom  his  heart  and  his 
pity  rested  ;  on  that  lone  being,  bereaved 
of  kindred,  severed  and  estranged  from 
the  husband  of  her  youth.  He  watched 
the  moment  of  softness,  the  iangour  of 
enervating  sorrow ;  he  spoke  of  gloom, 
of  melancholy,  of  gravelike  solitude;  and 
then  he  ventured  to  pronounce  the  name 
of  Peterson. 

The  faded  cheek  of  Ingleburge  flushed 
crimson  ;  it  was  not  anger;  it  was  sting- 
ing, withering  contempt.  "  Our  minds, 
our  principles,  are  uncongenial,"  she  ob- 
served.    *'  1  thought  him  weak,  indolent, 
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inert,  even  to  folly :  but  this  last  act — 
Oh,  God !  treason  against  his  country ! 
treason  against  his  prince  I  base,  delibe- 
rate systematic  treason  !  Honor,  huma- 
nity, hospitality,  common  faith,  all,  every 
thing  which  ought  to  be  dear  to  the  soul 
of  man,  outraged,  broken.  Xavier" — 
and  her  accent  and  her  look  was  irrevo- 
cable decision — "  I  can  forgive  him — I 
can  couple  his  name  in  my  prayers — but 
I  cannot,  I  will  not  see  him.  No ;  let  him 
curry  favor  of  the  tyrant  to  whom  he  has 
sacrificed  so  much ;  let  him  live,  let  him 
die  in  Denmark — for  Sweden  owes  him 
no  resting-place." 

**  Alas!  my  aunt,  think  of  the  tie  which 
binds  you;  think  of  the  irrevocable  pledge 
yielded  to  each  other ;  think " 

*'  His  name,"  interrupted  Ingleburge, 
all  of  patriotism,  all  of  magnanimity,  all 
of  heroic  grandeur,  gathering  in  her  eyes, 
"  bears  the  inky  blot  of  traitor;  and  1 
would  I  could  renounce  it,  as  easy  as  I 
renounce  his  fellowship  !    Had  he  fallen 
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low  as  adversity  can  plunge ;  had  misfor- 
tune stripped  him  of  every  possession ; 
driven  him,  houseless,  destitute,  a  beggar, 
a  vs^anderer  in  the  land — I  would  have 
wandered  with  him — I  would  have  suffer- 
ed with  him — I  would  have  shared  his 
hardships — I  would  have  participated  in 
all  his  afflictions — I  would  have  clung  to 
him,  aided  him,  soothed  him,  in  every  ill, 
and  every  woe :  pride,  duty,  afl^ection,  all 
would  have  upheld,  all  would  have  sus- 
stained  me  through  the  storms  and  the 
struggles  of  fate — oh !  had  he  been  a  bank- 
rupt in  ought  save  honor."  She  ceased,  for 
"  the  weeping  blood  of  woman's  heart," 
bore  record  of  lingering  tenderness. 

"  Time;"  whispered  Xavier — **  time, 
my  dearest  aunt;  patience,  reflection,  for- 
giveness of  injury — Oh!  think " 

*'  Know  you  an  alexipharmic  to  expel 
the  poison  of  remembrance?"  interrupting 
him,  and  forcing  a  melancholy  smile ; 
"  know  you  a  Lethean  stream  to  produce 
forgetfulness  ?    Time — time,  Xavier,  can- 
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not  expunge  the  record ;  time  will  but 
perpetuate  it :  for  the  pen  of  history,  the 
iron  nomenclator  of  human  actions,  will 
affix  to  the  name  of  Arnold  Peterson^ 
eternal  disgrace,  irremediable  infamy. 
When  we  shall  have  passed  away — when 
our  graves  shall  be  trodden  flat,  and  our 
dust,  be  mingled,  kneaded  with  our  pa- 
rent earth,  the  name  of  Arnold  Peterson 
will  be  pronounced  with  detestation — the 
deeds  of  Arnold  Peter so7i  he  execrated  by 
all  good  men :  the  patriot  will  read  of  his 
treason  with  horror — the  hero  turn  from 
his  perfidy  with  disgust!  God  of  mercy!" 
and  she  wrung  her  hands  in  despair, 
''  any  other  crime,  any  transgression,  save 
this " 

*'  Under  its  immediate  influence,  the 
present  pang  is  ever  the  most  pungent," 
remarked  Xavier:  "  we  forget  the  cica- 
trized, but  we  wince  beneath  the  wound 
which  is  raw." 

"  It  is  a  wound  which  can  never  cica- 
trize, which  must  ever  bleed,"  solemnly 
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rejoined  Ingleburge  :  "  alas  1  it  is  not  the 
flesh-wound  of  calamity,  'tis  the  vital  stab 
of  disgrace.  In  the  event  of  our  glorious 
emancipation  from  bondage  and  chains ; 
in  Sweden,  Peterson  dare  not  show  his 
degraded  head  :  here  he  can  return  no 
more:  forgotten,  despised,  neglected,  he 
—he " 

**  But  yon,  my  dear  aunt,"  pitying  the 
evident  struggle  of  her  feelings,  and  stri- 
ving to  divert  her  mind  from  a  reflection 
so  mournful. 

Ingleburge  breathed  a  shuddering  sigh. 
*'  The  land  of  my  nativity  be  my  abiding 
place,"  she  replied.  "  'Tis  true,  I  cannot 
live  near  the  rest  of  my  blessed  brothei* — 
I  cannot  long  sojourn  at  Saverdsio ;  but 
some  religious  house,  some  holy  cloister, 
will  give  me  a  sanctuary,  and  yield  me  a 
spot  to  die  in.  My  brother  devoted  his 
youth  to  the  praise  and  the  glory  of  his 
Maker:  I  would  tread  in  his  steps,  and 
offer  up  my  latter  years." 

"  A   convent,"    repeated   Xavier,  and 
H  5 
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a  long  pendent  tear  trickled  down  his 
cheek. 

.  Inglebnrge  raised  her  eyes  to  his  face : 
affection,  grateful,  thrilling  emotion,  spoke 
in  the  glance.  "  It  is  my  sole  chance  of 
peace,"  she  faltered,  ''  for  what  now  is  the 
world  to  me?  divorced  from  its  cares  and 
its  pursuits,  anchoring  my  soul  upon  eter- 
nity, I  may  muse  upon  the  good — I  may 
pray  for  the  bad — I  may  hear  of  the  wel- 
fare of  my  country — I  may  glory  in  the 
exploits  of  my  countrymen!  Ah  Xavier!" 
and  a  smile,  like  a  sunbeam  in  an  April 
sky,  played  o'er  her  features,  '' in  sick- 
ness, in  the  pangs  of  mortal  ailing,  it  will 
be  the  theme  to  rally  me  into  gladness !" 
"  What  a  mind — what  a  soul !"  mused 
Xavier,  long  after  he  had  lost  sight  of  the 
speaker.  "  Mysterious  heaven!  how  dark, 
how  intricate,  how  inscrutable,  are  thy 
decrees  !  Matched  with  the  lowest  patriot 
who  bears  arms  for  Sweden,  that  woman, 
that  glorious  woman,  had  shone  coeval 
with  the  mightiest  dame  in  ancient  story! 
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As  it  is — "  He  turned  into  the  church- 
yard ;  he  approached  the  graves  of  de 
Stiernhehn  and  Magdalene;  he  stood,  his 
hands  clasped,  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  turf. 
Suddenly  a  ray  darted  athwart  his  brain ; 
it  seemed  to  his  wrapt  fancy,  as  though 
the  soft  still  voice  of  de  Strienhelm  spoke 

from  the  tomb 

"  The  wisdoin  of  man  is  folly.  Had 
Inglebnrge  been  other  than  the  wife  of 
Peterson,  where  now  had  been  Gustavus? 
The  devastating  sword  of  oppression  had 
swept  him  from  the  earth!  Sweden  had 
groaned  in  eternal  bonds  !" 
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CHAPTER  XXXI 


All  things  are  possible  : 
And  true  repentance  bleacheth  oft  the  die 
Of  ink — te  snow! 

With  a  mind  little  fitted  to  the  active 
call  of  his  profession,  with  a  heart  still 
aching,  and  a  spirit  oppressed  with  grief 
and  care,  Xavier  tore  himself  from  the 
almost  maternal  embrace  of  Inglebnrge ; 
and  charged  with  a  thousand  tender  cau- 
tions,  encompassing  health  and  safety, 
soon  lost  sight,  of  the  spire,  and  the  cu- 
racy, and  the  fairy-witching  haunts  of  his 
youth.    He  gave  a  long  sigh  to  the  ghost 
of  departed  happiness,  as  his  eyes  sought 
the  direction  of  Rustgoden :  the  hours  of 
brightest  felicity  had  been,  when,  in  toil- 
ing the  rugged  steeps,  braving  the  frowns 
of  hoary  winter,  his  chilling  gusts,  his 
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driving  sleet,  the  anticipated  smile  of 
rapturous  welcome,  the  tender  roseate 
tint  of  bashful  timid  endearment — for  love 

"  Looks  not  with  the  eye,  but  the  mind—" 

had  greeted  him  in  the  distance!  when, 
imconscious  of  the  birth  of  passion,  his 
heart  intuitively  turned  to  Sigrida;  his 
feelings  sought  her,  as  the  soother,  the 
softener,  in  every  storm  of  fate!  Her  sen- 
timents were  his  sentiments;  her  hopes 
were  his  hopes :  together  had  they  mourn- 
ed the  bleeding  wounds  of  Sweden,  de- 
plored her  wrongs,  wept  her  degradation: 
and  now  that  the  promise  of  prosperity 
rallied  into  joy ;  now,  that  reviving  ho- 
nor glowed  in  every  prospect ;  that  the 
victor  sword  of  Gustavus  gave  earnest  of 
forthcoming  freedom — now,  Sigrida  was 
snatched  beyond  the  reach  of  rescue,  lost 
to  all  the  dazzling  visions  of  love  and 
bliss !  His  heart,  his  very  spirit,   felt  to 
die  within  him ;  he  had  shed  tears  over 
the  grave  of  de  Stiernhelm,  but  not  such 
tears  of  bitterness;  he  had  mourned  in 
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him,  the  friend,  the  admonisher,  the  zea- 
lous guardian,  the  indulgent  preceptor  of 
his  inexperience :  but  Sigrida — alas  !  Si- 
grida's  loss,  was  the  blight  of  his  youth : 
his  father,  his  friends,  his  honors,  his 
country — nought,  nought  could  fill  up 
the  vacuum ;  it  gnawed  in  every  vein ; 
it  shrouded  every  dream  of  fancy;  in 
sleep,  it  mocked  the  peaceful  trance  of 
forgetfulness ;  awake,  it  plucked  every 
flower  from  his  path;  it  steeped  the 
up-hill  drag  of  life  in  barrenness.  His 
was  the  love  of  sentiment,  of  feelings 
of  genuine  nature:  not  the  mere  prefe- 
rence of  the  eye;  not  the  casual  start,, 
awakened  by  the  glow  of  transcendent 
beauty;  his  was  that  divine  impress  of 
soul,  that  indelible,  that  eternal  tliral- 
dom,  whose  chain  is  purity,  whose  stamp 
is  virtue! 

Journeying  on  in  moody  thoughtful- 
ness;  insensible  to  external  objects,  to 
the  teeming  riches  of  creation,  glowing 
in  the  burnish  of  opening  summer ;  to  the 
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variegated  tints,  superseding  the  late  uni- 
versal mantle  of  snow ;  catching  rest  in 
the  scattered  dwellings  of  the  peasantry, 
and  gleaning,  in  the  half  breathed  wish, 
the  half  expressed  terror,  the  general  co- 
lour and  sentiments  of  the  times,  Xavier 
passed  into  Upland,  anxious  to  return  to 
his  station,  to  pursue  the  work  already 
so  gloriously  began.  What  might  not  a 
mind,  all  powerful  and  comprehensive  as 
the  administrator's,  have  encompassed  in 
the  little  space  of  his  absence? — what 
might  not  his  prowess  and  his  noble 
daring  have  achieved?  Whilst  he  was 
shedding  tears  over  the  cold  clay  of  de 
Stiernhelm,  whilst  domestic  duty  chained 
him  to  the  last  solemn  rites  of  mortality, 
the  stfess  for  liberty  and  independence 
might  have  been  heavy :  many,  warm  in 
life,  intrepid  in  courage,  might  have  pass- 
ed away  :  he  might  return  to  hear  the  tale 
of  disaster,  to  learn  again  the  fallacy  of 
human  trust. 

"Forbid  it,  heaven!"   he   ejaculated, 
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glowing  in  all  his  native  enthusiasm. 
**  Redress  the  heavy  grievances  of  Swe- 
den !  rescue  Sweden  from  her  bonds !" 
It  was  the  genuine  wish  of  his  heart;  it 
had  grown,  strengthened,  from  the  ear- 
liest birth  of  reason  ;  it  superseded  for  a 
period  even  Sigrida;  and  when  he  sought 
shelter  from  the  dews  of  the  night,  pa- 
triotism rose  triumphant  in  his  soul. 

The  dwelling  in  which  he  rested,  stood 
upon  the  verge  of  one  of  those  almost 
trackless  forests  which  nearly  cover  the 
whole  province  of  Upland  ;  it  was  hum- 
ble; it  was  miserably  poor,  scarcely  tem- 
pered against  the  pitiless  peltings  of  the 
tempest.  A  woman,  squallid,  and  worn 
with  famine  and  wretchedness,  sat  shiver- 
ing over  the  smoking  embers;  she  half 
screamed  at  the  approach  of  a  stranger. 

''  God  help  lis,"  she  faltered,  in  reply 
to  the  assuring  voice  of  Xavier,  "  we 
live  in  such  times  of  peril,  that  the  very 
shadow  of  a  human  being  scares !" 

*'  Peril,  which  will  speedily  pass  away, 
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my  good  dame,"  said  Xavier,  ''  and  give 
place  to  brighter  prospects."  She  spoke 
not;  she  eyed  him  with  suspicion,  and 
then  she  exchanged  a  significant  glance 
with  an  infirm  and  crippled  man  who  sat 
in  the  opposite  corner.  **  I  would  but 
crave  a  shelter  through  the  night,"  pur- 
sued Xavier:  "  a  stranger,  and  alone,  I 
would  tarry  till  daylight,  ere  I  pierce  the 
intricacies  of  the  forest." 

"  We  have  nought  save  shelter  to 
yield,"  replied  the  aged  man :  "  all  our 
little  store — the  very  bed  on  which  we 
rested — is  gone,  is  torn  from  us,  is — is — " 
The  woman  groaned.  "  They  can  but 
murder  us  at  last,"  he  resumed;  **  and 
let  them,  for  they  have  stripped  us  of  our 
comforts." 

"  Ah  !  but  life  is  sweet,"  murmured  the 
dame,  and  she  placed  her  finger  on  her 
lip,  betokening  caution. 

Xavier  viewed  them  with  compassion, 
with  rising  indignation.  *' You  speak 
not  of  the  patriot  army,"  he  exclaimed, 
''  for  they  scatter  Iiealing  and  hope !" 
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The  eyes  of  the  aged  pair  were  riveted 
upon  him.  *'  We  speak,"  whispered  the 
man,  *'  of  those  who  would  grind  us  to 
powder;  of  those  who  would  turn  Sweden 
into  one  vast  burial-ground ;  of — of — " 

*'  Of  the  emissaries  of  Christiern,"  pro- 
nounced Xavier. 

"  Of  the  foes  of  Sweden,"  solemnly  re- 
joined the  man.  *'  1  am  a  wretched  ruin- 
ed being,  with  one  foot  in  the  grave, 
God  help  me!  and  the  other,  tottering, 
as  it  were,  on  the  earth  :  but  tarry  until  I 
stow  your  horse  in  the  outhouse,  and  then 
I  will  tell  you  how  it  has  come  to  pass." 

Xavier  seated  himself  on  the  bench  be- 
side the  woman,  and  he  silently  and 
mournfully  contrasted  surrounding  pe- 
nury with  his  own  prosperous  fortune, 
"  Alas !"  he  mused,  **  must  man  seek  out 
the  most  fallen,  the  most  abject  of  his 
fellows,  to  teach  him  gratitude? — must 
he  learn  content  through  nought  save  hu- 
man misery  ?" 

A  hard  crust  of  black  bread,  some 
herbs,  and  a  pitcher  of  milk,  was  the  leu- 
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ten  fare  which  needed  the  sauce  of  hun- 
ger. Xavier  partook  sparingly;  but  he 
lent  a  ready  ear  to  the  garrulous  murmurs 
of  age:  he  soon  learned,  that  the  rapacity 
of  the  Danish  soldiery  had  despoiled  in- 
dustry of  all  its  savings  ;  that  the  labour 
of  years  had  been  demolished  in  an  hour. 
**  They  took  our  bed,"  said  the  pea- 
sant; "  they  took  our  furniture;  and  they 
called  it  indulgence,  because  they  did  not 
fire  our  dwelling.'* 

**  Ah  !  and  it  was  indulgence,"  sobbed 
out  the  dame  ;  "  the  last  visit  was  mercy 
to  the  first.  We  had  a  daughter;  a  dear, 
good,    kind,    affectionate   child ;    she  — 

she " 

The  poor  cripple  half  raised  himself 
upon  his  crutch,  and  then  he  sank  back, 
and  struck  it  with  violence  on  the  ground. 
*'  She  was  not  forced  from,  us,"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  and  the  forced  was  pronounced 
with  bitterness. 

"  But  she  was  deceived,  and  decoyed 
from  us,"  quick  rejoined  the   wretched 
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mother;  "  she  was  trepanned,  beset  by 
the  devil,  for  it  could  not  be  the  move- 
ment of  her  own  heart." 

"  Yet  she  abandoned  us,"  said  the  pea- 
sant— **  she  left  us  spirit-broken — she  fled 
with  one  of  the  wretches  who  had  feasted 
and  glutted  on  our  little  store.  If  she 
was  here  now — if  she  was  perishing  with 
hunger,  and  dying  with  thirst,  I  would  not 
give  her  one  crumb  of  this  black  bread, 
nor  one  drop  out  of  this  pitcher.    I " 

**  Oh,  Ulric,  Ulric!"  sobbed  the  dame; 
and  the  mother,  and  only  the  mother, 
spoke  in  her  cry. 

**  I  would  not,"  continued  the  indig- 
nant father,  the  lightning  of  anger  flash- 
ing from  his  eyes :  "  no,  not  if  she  were 
on  her  knees  before  me  now,  stricken  to 
the  earth,  weeping,  dying,  I  would  not 
yield  her  my  blessing ;  I " 

At  that  instant,  a  shriek,  faint  but  pier- 
cing, rang  through  the  cottage;  it  sound- 
ed, as  the  last,  the  despairing  effort  of 
sinking  humanity,    the   extorted  spasm 
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of  nearly  expiring  strength.  The  dame 
echoed  the  shriek — Ulric  started  upon 
his  crutch — Xavier  sprung  to  the  door ; 
he  raised  the  latch ;  he  pulled  it  open, 
and  a  female  fell  prostrate  in  the  cham- 
ber; he  would  have  lifted  her  from  the 
cold  stone,  but  a  strong,  a  vigorous  arm 
snatched  him  aside ; — he  stood  ;  he  be- 
held, with  pity  and  with  reverence,  the 
powerful  workings  of  nature  !  The  mo- 
ther cast  herself  beside  the  lifeless  form ; 
clasped  it,  strained  it  to  her  bosom :  the 
father,  forgetful  of  every  curse,  his  heart 
weeping  blood,  his  grey  head  stricken  in 
grief  and  shame,  stood,  bending,  mourn- 
ing over  them. 

It  was  the  fugitive  daughter!  the  late 
victim  of  shameless  passion  !  It  was  Ur- 
sula! The  same  Ursula,  who  had  been 
the  pliant  tool  of  Crumpein;  the  same 
Ursula,  who,  first  plunging  from  vice  to 
vice,  from  enormity  to  enormity,  awaken- 
ed, and  astounded,  by  the  still  small 
voice  of  conscience,  would  have  repaired 
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her  own  dereliction  from  innocence,  by 
the  rescue  and  deliverance  of  Sigrida ! 

Oh !  what  a  tale  of  suffering,  of  perse- 
cution, and  of  outrage,  met  the  ear  of 
Xavier!  Ursula  spared  not  herself;  she 
lingered  over  the  virtues,  the  heroism  of 
the  hapless  prisoner,  and  she  blackened 
the  heavy  catalogue  of  her  own  transgres- 
sions. Again  she  fell  at  the  feet  of  her 
wretched  parents ;  and  she  lay  like  a  pe- 
nitent before  the  Host,  too  stricken,  too 
abject,  too  conscious  of  her  own  frailties, 
to  raise  even  an  eye  from  the  dust  in 
which  she  grovelled. 

It  was  nature — it  was  genuine,  sorrow- 
ing affection,  which  shed  the  balm  of 
mercy  on  her  wounds  :  her  mother  steep- 
ed her  in  the  tears  of  mild  compassion ; 
and  pity  it  was  which  extinguished  the 
fire  in  her  father's  eye ;  she  was  pardon- 
ed— she  was  accepted — she  was  received 
as  one  from  the  dead — she  had  strayed, 
as  the  sheep,  from  the  fold  of  the  shep- 
herd :  lost,  and  found,  her  return  awaken- 
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ed  gladness  and  rejoicing!  But  Xavier, 
the  lover,  the  anxious  tortured  victim  of 
sensibility,  felt  nought,  save  the  wrongs  of 
Sigrida ;  nought,  save  the  outrage,  which 
had  doomed  her  to  restraint,  insult,  and 
suffering;  which  had  turned  his  own  hopes 
to  barrenness,  had  nipped  every  germ  of 
promise.  A  thousand  questions  rose  to 
his  lips ;  a  thousand  hopes,  a  thousand 
fears,  spoke  in  his  eyes;  he  sprung  to  the 
side  of  Ursula,  and  his  own  trembled,  a^ 
he  grasped  her  ice-cold  hand. 

"  If  you  would  relieve  an  excess  of 
human  misery,"  he  implored — *'  if  you 
would  save  a  brain  from  maddening,  tell 
me  of  the  angel,  so  cruelly  persecuted — 
so  mysteriously  lost?" 

It  was  then,  that  he  heard  of  the  gra- 
cious interference  of  father  Dominick — 
of  the  asylum  held  forth  by  the  lady  Ger- 
trude— of  the  plan  for  deliverance  so  care- 
fully arranged — of  the  confidence  so  fa- 
tally reposed  in  Stromfelt. 

''  Alas !  alas !"  and  Ursula  burst  into  a 
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fresh  passion  of  tears,  "  it  was  Stromfelt, 
the  perfidious  Stromfelt,  who  defeated  all 
— who  betrayed  us  to  Crurapein." 

"The  villain!  the  execrable  villain!" 
ejaculated  Xavier. 

"  He  wormed  himself  into  my  confi- 
dence," pursued  Ursula;  "  he  turned  all 
to  our  undoing ;  and  when  he  threw  off 
the  mask,  he  tried  to  make  me  a  sharer 
in  the  wages  of  his  treason.  Yes,  it  was 
Crumpein,  who  under  pretence  of  quitting 
the  fortress,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common 
sentinel,  accompanied  his  intendid  victim 
through  the  dismal  passages  of  the  keep: 
— it  was  Crumpein,  who  permitted  her 
visit  to  her  father's  dungeon,  to  soften  and 
work  upon  her  feelings  through  the  sight 
of  his  sufferings :— it  was  Crumpein,  who 
forged  the  letter,  purporting  the  change 
from  the  original  plan  of  escape : — and  it 
was  Crumpein,  who  profaning  the  guise 
of  holiness,  stole  the  confiding  Sigrida 
from  the  fortress." 

**  Mighty  God  !"  and  Xavier  staggered 
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back,  every  limb  treml)ling,  every  feature 
convulsed ;  he  gasped  for  breath ;  he 
pressed  his  hands  upon  his  side ;  he  felt 
as  though  his  very  heartstrings  were  crack- 
ing :  what  a  scene  of  iniquity  was  unra- 
velled; what  deeds  of  darkness  were  laid 
before  him!  "And  now — now,"  he  fal- 
tered, when  speech  and  power  returned. 

Alas !  now,  all  was  mystery :  Ursula 
could  explain  no  further;  she  had  lost 
every  clue;  she  had  quarrelled  with  Strom- 
felt;  she  had  turned  from  his  ribaldry  and 
boast  with  disgust ;  she  had  seen  father 
Dominick :  her  remorse  of  the  past,  her 
resolution  of  amendment  for  the  future, 
had  been  strengthened  by  the  grace  of 
his  approval :  she  had  lain  a  penitent  at 
his  feet;  she  had  arisen  enriched  with 
his  blessing :  together  had  they  mourned 
the  luckless  fate  of  father  and  child,  but 
all  power  to  aid  was  passed :  and  while 
father  Dominick  returned  to  Jutland,  to 
report  the  sad  failure  of  his  mission,  and 
to  pray  for  the  beings  he  could  not  rescue, 

VOL.  IV.  I 
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Ursula,  alive  but  to  a  new  career  of  vir- 
tue, turned   all   her  thoughts  upon  the 
home  she  had  abandoned:  she  rejected 
the  proffered  offer  of  seeking  the  service 
of  the  lady  Gertrude,  because  she  had 
left  her  wretched  parents  in  Upland:  and 
dreading,  lest,  at  the  return  of  Crumpein, 
the  deadly  weight  of  his  wrath  should 
overwhelm  and  destroy,  she  stole  away 
from  the  fortress,  resolving,  spite  of  war 
and   menaced  danger,  to   find   her  way 
back  to  the  humble  abode  of  her  infancy. 
But  alas !  as  every  day's  experience  fully 
evinces,  vain  and  abortive  are  often  our 
best  arranged  plans !  Stricken  with  almost 
mortal  ailing,  Ursula,  for  many  weeks, 
lay  in  the  cottage  of  a  peasant,  tended 
with  gentleness,  yet  breathing  out  her  sick 
soul  among  strangers:  she  felt  the  scourge 
of  God  upon  her;  she  hailed  it  as  a  visi- 
tation of  mercy,  and  it  chastened  and  it 
amended  her  already  contrite  heart:  she 
revived,  and  she  re-commenced  her  peri- 
lous journey ;  perilous,  because  she  lack- 
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ed  strengtli,  and  because  it  was  through  a 
country,  torn  and  convulsed  by  contend- 
ing interests. 

The  night  was  closing  in,  when  she  saw 
the  dusky  forests  of  her  native  province: 
in  vain  she  urged  the  sullen  driver  to 
speed;  in  vain  she  tempted  with  more 
than  his  stipulated  hire:  the  horse  was 
jaded,  and  the  cart,  jammed  and  jolted 
amid  ruts  and  stones,  each  moment  was 
threatened  with  overthrow.  The  twink- 
ling of  lights  through  the  distant  foliage 
spoke  the  contiguity  of  some  town  or  vil- 
lage :  every  pulse  in  the  careworn  heart 
of  Ursula  quickened;  every  vestige  of 
lingering  feeling  mantled  in  her  cheek: 
the  trees,  the  stones,  the  scattered  bushes, 
all,  all  were  familiar ;  she  seemed  to  see 
again  with  the  eyes  of  her  infancy ;  or 
rather,  she  recognised  haunts,  which  the 
innocence  and  peaceful  calm  of  infancy 
had  perpetuated.  It  was  her  own  native 
village;  it  was  near,  it  was  almost  within 
bight  of  the  dwelling  of  her  parents:  one 
I  2 
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narrow  arm  of  the  forest,  and  the  garden, 
and  the  straw  thatch,  and  the  white- 
washed walls,  would  be  in  view.  Impa- 
tience baffled  ought  of  opposition:  the 
peasant,  neither  calculating  upon  anxiety 
or  affection,  persisted  in  proceeding  direct 
to  the  village ;  and  Ursula,  casting  down 
the  covenanted  stivers,  sprung  from  the 
cart.  Scarcely  pausing  for  breath ;  scarce- 
ly indenting  the  sward  beneath  her  feet ; 
swift  ''  as  the  form  of  the  spirit  of  night," 
she  threaded  the  darkened  path,  and 
gained  the  door  of  the  cottage :  she  heard 
the  sobs  of  her  mother;  she  paused;  she 
listened;  she  heard  the  angry  denounce- 
ments of  her  father :  life,  strength,  hope, 
fast  receded;  and  then  it  was,  that  her 
shriek  of  agony  closed  in  temporary  death. 
Leaving  the  traces  of  his  bounty,  Xa- 
vier  mused  over  the  domestic  sorrows  of 
the  unfortunate  cottagers,  long  after  he 
had  lost  sight  of  their  lonely  dwelling; 
of  the  penitent,  the  misguided  Ursula,  the 
woof  of  whose  tale  of  woe  was  so  strange- 
ly woven  with  the  wrongs  of  Sigrida :  but 
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of  Sigrida,  alas !  the  only  clue  he  had 
gained,  was  Criimpein;  and  Crumpein, 
spite  of  his  power  and  his  station,  he  swore 
to  pursue  to  the  furthest  limit  of  the  habi- 
table world ;  to  hunt  him  through  life ; 
to  tear  from  his  false  heart  the  horrid 
secret  of  her  fate. 

Too  much  absorbed  to  note  ought  of 
external  things  ;  anxious  but  to  regain  the 
patriot  army,  to  consult  with  count  Fra 
dage  upon  the  mystery  of  Sigrida's  re- 
moval from  the  fortress,  he  neither  heard 
the  tramp  of  horse-hoofs,  or  saw  the  glit- 
tering of  arms ;  nor,  until  turning  a  sharp 
angle,  or  jutting  steep,  thick  clothed  in 
wood,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  a 
straggling  party  of  Danish  soldiers,  did  he 
conceive  the  peril  of  his  station.  In  one 
instant,  in  one  little  instant,  how  may  the 
colour  of  human  destiny  change !  The 
dream  of  freedom,  the  dream  of  ven- 
geance, yielded  to  the  gloomy  certainty 
of  bondage;  resistance  was  madness,  and 
Xavier  became  a  prisoner  to  the  viceroy's 
troops. 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 


Though  tangled  in  the  toil ; 
Not  to  redeem  the  ruin  of  a  world. 
Would  I  forego  my  honour ! 


Hist !  hist !  that  voice !  Hovering  twixl  earth  and  sky ; 
Tott'ring  on  the  dusky  margin  of  the 
Grave,  still  would  it  rouse  me  ! 

Astounding,  almost  annihilating, 
was  the  transition  in  the  fate  and  fortunes 
of  Xavier;  it  fell  upon  his  heart  like  ice; 
upon  his  brain  like  overwhelming  con- 
sciousness :  hurried,  far  away  from  the 
beatened  track  to  Upsal ;  exposed  to  cut- 
ting invective  and  loose  ribaldry;  the  finer 
feelings  of  his  nature  outraged  by  the 
contrasting  habits  of  depredatory  war- 
fare ;  he  found  himself  close  hemmed  in 
by  a  troop  of  armed  ruffians,  as  fierce 
and  as  merciless  as  the  brigands  of  the 
mountains. 
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''  By  the  saints!  yours  is  a  lucky  pla- 
net," said  one  of  the  men ;  **  the  first  Swede 
we  have  taken  alive  for  many  a  day  :  but 
for  laying  trap  for  stragglers  from  the 
rebel  camp,  you  had  not  bad  time  to  say 
your  prayers."  Xavier  replied  not;  he 
raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  the  speaker, 
not  in  defiance,  but  contempt.  ''  Well, 
we  shall  see,"  pursued  the  Dane,  *'  how 
long  spirit  can  resist  power:  life,  and 
wealth,  and  liberty,  are  high  bribes;"  and 
he  slunk  back  with  a  significant  shrug. 

Persevering  in  silence,  unmoved  by 
ought  of  menace  or  of  daring,  his  courage 
shaped  to  the  venture,  his  mind  braced 
for  every  ill,  insensible  to  fatigue  and  to 
distance,  Xavier,  close  guarded  by  his 
captors,  for  two  wdiole  days  cowered 
amidst  woods  and  wildernesses,  piercing 
the  most  unfrequented  passes,  thread- 
ing the  deepest  ravines,  as  though  fear- 
ful of  the  possible  encounter  of  opposing 
force. 

It  was  night,  when  he  first  heard  tlie 
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lash  of  the  waves,  the  hollow  roar  of  the 
mighty  ocean:  he  saw  the  moon  rise  from 
the  liquid  mirror;  he  saw  her  silver  ra- 
diance, dance  upon  the  white  furrows, 
breaking  and  swelling  in  the  breeze ;  he 
saw  the  far-spreading  coast  tipped  with 
borrowed  effulgence,  the  shaggy  moun- 
tains brighten,  and  the  dusky  forests  losing 
half  their  gloom;  he  saw,  too,  spires,  and 
walls,  and  towers,  and  lights,  twinkling 
as  the  shadows  gathered ;  yet  still  he 
proudly  persevered  in  silence,  nor  asked 
a  single  question,  even,  when  crossing  the 
barriers,  he  heard  the  exchange  of  the 
watchword,  the  heavy  fall  of  the  huge 
portcullis,  and  he  found  himself  within  a 
fortification  of  no  common  strength.  The 
night  was  yielded  to  repose,  or  rather,  to 
reflection;  he  thought  of  the  wretched  pri- 
son of  count  Fradage,  and  he  contrasted, 
with  a  sigh,  the  more  kindly  comforts  of 
his  own:  no  damps,  no  mildew,  hung 
upon  the  walls :  wholesome  food,  and  a 
lamp,  was  awarded ;  and  a  bed  too  wooed 
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him  to  forgetfulness.  Alas  I  forgetfulness 
awaits  but  the  happy — Xavier  could  not 
sleep :  memory  teemed  with  scorpions :  it 
was  Sigrida — it  was  the  mysterious  des- 
tiny of  Sigrida — lost,  helpless,  exposed  to 
the  designs  of  baseness,  treachery,  even 
violence,  which  filled  his  whole  soul  with 
bitterness  and  anguish.  In  vain  he  strove 
to  arm  himself  with  the  remembered  coun- 
sels of  the  good  de  Stiernhelm,  with  all 
the  rich  lore  of  his  piety  and  his  faith, 
with  the  impressions  of  divine  rule,  of 
early  habit,  gleaned  aUke  from  precept 
and  example;  the  name  of  Crumpein,  the 
very  thought  of  Crumpein,  awakened 
such  tumults,  such  sensations  of  rancour 
and  of  hate,  that  often,  almost  in  the  self- 
same breath,  would  the  curse  arise,  and 
the  prayer  for  pardon  of  his  own  errors. 

"  Let  the  perfect  cast  the  stone,"  he 
would  exclaim;  and  then,  contrite  and 
humbled,  he  would  dissolve  into  tears,  he 
would  supplicate  mercy  and  favor,  on  a 
being,  dearer,  far  dearer,  than  his  own 
i5 
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existence:  he  would  recall  the  angel  image 
of  Sigrida;  he  would  muse  on  all  of  wo- 
man's witchery,  until  every  pulse  ached, 
and  every  feeling,  stretched  on  the  rack 
of  suspense,  groaned  and  writhed  beneath 
the  consciousness  of  captivity;  until,  free- 
dom, holding  forth  all  chance  of  rescue, 
mocked  him  with  the  goading  iron  of  his 
present  bonds ! 

The  dawn,  breaking  upon  a  night  lead- 
ened with  care  and  wakefulness,  at  length 
glimmered  through  the  high  casement; 
and  the  tread  of  feet,  and  the  hum  of 
voices,  savoured  of  life  and  busy  occupa- 
tion. Xavier,  climbing,  and  clinging  to 
the  massy  stancheon,  gazed  on  the  scenes 
below :  he  saw  nought  save  symbols  of 
strength  and  resistance :  ramparts,  and 
watchtowers,  and  huge  bastions,  frowning 
in  defiance  of  mortal  daring;  sentinels 
thick  stationed ;  and  all  of  human  inge- 
nuity bespeaking  a  hold  of  importance : 
beyond,  rolled  the  blue  waves  of  ocean, 
thick  mantled  in  mists,  and  mingling  in 
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the  haze  of  the  horizon.  He  threw  back 
the  narrow  casement;  he  inhaled  the 
freshening  breeze:  the  vapours,  like  light 
wreaths,  scudded  before  the  growing  glo- 
ries of  day;  and  soon  did  the  sun,  in 
all  its  brilliance,  clearing,  bursting  through 
every  muffling  shroud,  shed  one  universal 
tissue  of  radiance;  it  trembled  on  the  un- 
dulating wave;  it  sparkled,  dazzling  and 
bright,  as  the  fairy  lamp  of  the  glow- 
worm :  the  trees,  thick  fringing  the  giant 
steeps,  caught  its  effulgence ;  and  it  pier- 
ced into  the  prison  of  wretchedness,  and 
it  shone,  as  gay  and  as  splendid,  as  in  the 
mansions  of  the  happy ! 

**  Nature,"  sighed  Xavier,  *'  spreads 
one  lavish,  one  indiscriminate  mantle  of 
blessedness :  the  rain,  descending  upon 
the  just,  as  upon  the  unjust,  watereth  the 
barren  rock,  and  the  fertile  valley :  the 
like  beam  of  graciousness,  the  like  ray  of 
favor,  nourisheth  the  lordly  oak,  and  the 
moss  and  lychen  creeping  at  its  root :  it 
is  man,  who  mars  the  behest  of  mercy ; 
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it  is  man,  who  turns  the  gladness  of  the 
heart  into  lamentation  and  tears  !" 

Long  ere  the  sun  had  climbed  his  me- 
ridian altitude,  Xavier,  roused  from  his 
melancholy  musing,  was  summoned  into 
the  presence  of  the  viceroy.  With  a  firm 
step,  and  a  port  of  unbending  dignity,  he 
followed  through  the  passages,  his  arms 
folded,  and  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  earth; 
the  wrongs  of  his  country  living  in  his 
heart ;  the  pride  of  his  country  glowing 
on  his  cheeks!  he  knew  the  vileness, 
the  rapacity,  the  pusillanimity  of  the  vice- 
roy ;  his  daring  abuse  of  common  justice; 
his  steady  enmity  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom; his  uniform  tyranny  over  a  land 
reeking  with  Christiern's  hate:  and  he 
stopped  when  his  guards  stopped,  without 
raising  his  head,  without  deigning  a  look 
to  the  right  or  to  the  left. 

"  It  is  Banner !  it  is  the  son  of  the  go- 
vernor of  Jutland !"  pronounced  a  voice. 

Xavier  glanced  at  the  speaker,  and  he 
beheld  de  Norbi,  admiral  of  the  Danish 
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fleet.  A  cold  bend  spoke  his  recogni- 
tion, and  then  he  stood  firm  and  undaunt- 
ed as  before. 

''  The  son  of  count  Banner — the  son 
of  the  governor  of  Calo,"  said  the  viceroy, 
"  here,  a  prisoner  from  the  rebel  camp." 

Xavier  started,  and  the  fire  of  his  eye 
was  almost  scathing. 

"  'Tis  an  error,  my  lord,"  exclaimed 
de  Norbi.  *'  My  life  on  the  truth  of  my 
assertion.  I  know  him  well ;  and  in  the 
face  of  the  whole  world,  I  affirm  him  the 
only  son  of  the  noble  Banner." 

"Then  why  a  prisoner?"  asked  the 
viceroy — "  why  seized  under  appearances 
more  than  suspicious  ?  Speak,  stranger; 
answer  to  the  point  in  question  ?" 

**  What  point? — what  question?"  de- 
manded Xavier. 

"  Your  parentage — your  allegiance." 

The  crimson  of  exultation  flushed  high 
in  the  cheeks  of  Xavier,  spurning  ought 
of  personal  fear,  joying,  in  his  name,  in 
his  principles.    ''  If  I  glory,"  he  rejoined, 
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**  in  proclaiming  count  Banner  my  fa- 
ther— far  more  do  I  glory  in  proclaim- 
ing the  royal  Gustavus  to  be  my  lawful 
prince !"  He  saw  the  universal  start — he 
heard  the  murmur  of  invective,  yet  he 
stood,  firm,  unbending, 

"  Biding  the  keen  encounter  of  the  eye." 

nor  dreading  ought,  which  man,  which 
malice,  could  wage  against  him. 

De  Norbi  sprung  to  the  side  of  the 
viceroy ;  he  addressed  him  in  an  under 
tone ;  the  rising  embers  of  rage  yielded 
to  the  smile  of  courtesy,  and  withour  fur- 
ther examination  or  comment,  Xavier 
was  remanded  to  his  prison. 

Left  to  himself,  again  did  his  mind  be- 
come the  prey  of  contending  feelings, 
but  not  once  did  it  imbibe  the  sickly  hue 
of  fear ;  it  was  nerved  to  intrepidity ;  it 
was  braced  against  the  utmost  stretch  of 
evil  destiny.  "  Upon  the  scaffold,  as  in 
the  field,"  he  exclaimed,  "  they  shall  see 
that  my  heart  is  wedded  to  Sweden !" 

The  gloom  of  twilight  fast  closing  in. 
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night,  drear  night,  enwrapped  all  below  ! 
Xavier  sat  watching  the  yellow  flame  of 
one  solitary  lamp,  listening  to  the  mea- 
sured tread  of  the  sentinels,  and  the 
monotonous  murmur  of  the  waves ;  his 
thoughts  flying  back  to  Saverdsio ;  rest- 
ing on  the  hallowed  grave  of  de  Stiern- 
helm ;  conjuring  nought  save  death  and 
woe;  in  fancy,  bidding  adieu  to  all  of 
this  world's  hopes — to  Sigrida — to  his 
father — to  his  freedom — to  the  rescue  of 
his  country :  his  fate  seemed  sealed  in 
his  declaration  of  the  morning ;  and  life 
had  in  it  so  little  worth  the  seeking,  that 
he  felt  it,  a  thing  of  nought,  an  air-bubble, 
liable  to  be  broken  by  the  compression  of 
a  straw ! 

The  sudden  shooting  of  the  bolts,  and 
the  opening  of  the  door,  roused  him  from 
melancholy  musing;  he  looked  up;  it  was 
de  Norbi  who  stood  before  him.  Rising 
from  his  seat,  he  bowed  in  silence,  but 
his  eye  spoke  more  of  intrusion  than 
welcome. 
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''  I  am  not  to  learn  your  character 
here,"  significantly  remarked  the  admiral : 
**  I  read  it  at  Calo :  it  was  there,  I  traced 
the  nnbridled  fire  of  ardour  and  decision; 
it  was  there,  I  deciphered,  the  warm  ad- 
herent, or,  the  firm,  the  determined,  the 
systematic  opposer ;  it  was  there,  I  be- 
held the  impulses  of  a  heart,  spurning  the 
check-rein  of  policy,  of  a  mind,  fraught 
with  native  courage,  yet  hurried  away  by 
the  dazzling  illusions  of  enthusiasm ;  it 
was  there " 

**  What  more,  my  lord  ?"  interrupted 
Xavier,  and  he  looked,  and  he  spoke, 
with  proud  impatience. 

"  As  the  friend  of  the  father,  I  am  here 
the  visitor  of  the  son,"  pursued  the  ad- 
oniral :  "  recall  when  last  we  met,  and 
think  not  I  come  in  curiosity  or  in  sport." 

Xavier  smiled — it  was  a  smile  of  cut- 
ting irony.  '*  Yes,  all,  my  lord,"  he 
exclaimed ;  **  the  hour  of  meeting ;  the 
hour  of  parting;  the  proffered  patronage; 
all,  all.'^ 
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A  momentary  frown  gathered  on  the 
brow  of  de  Norbi.  *'  Despicable  as  that 
patronage  may  be,"  he  observed,  '*  it 
would  have  led  to  brighter  hopes  than 
the  present." 

"  To  treason,  to  perfidy,  to  dishonor;" 
and  Xavier  shuddered  as  he  spoke. 

**  Say,  rather,  to  renown,  to  preemi- 
nence, to  the  beatened  track  of  allegi- 
ance," rejoined  the  admiral.  **  But  I 
come  not  here  to  cavil  upon  terms :  mis- 
led by  the  false  bias  of  education,  I  pity 
the  blind,  the  mistaken  zeal  of  youthful 
ardour.  Banner — "  and  he  extended  his 
hand  as  he  spoke — **  I  come  in  amity ;  I 
come,  as  a  mediator,  as  an  adviser." 

*'  The  false  bias  of  my  education,"  cold- 
ly repeated  Xavier,  *'  be  my  indemnity 
from  worldly  policy :  mine,  my  lord,  has 
been  the  school  of  the  heart;"  and  he 
scarce  touched  the  proffered  pledge. 

''  But  for  your  father,"  resumed  the 
half  incensed  de  Norbi,  **  I  would  forget 
that  we  had  ever  met :  as  it  is,  I  would 
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fain  rouse  you  to  the  danger  of  your  si- 
tuation, to  the  inevitable  forfeit — — " 

**  Life,"  interrupted  the  impatient  Xa- 
vier :  "  be  it  so,  and  add  another  victim 
to  the  lawless  massacre  of  Stockholm." 

"  Know  you,  that  your  apostacy  in- 
volves all  of  your  blood — all  of  your 
name  ? — that  your  father " 

It  was  the  only  chord  which  could  have 
reached  the  heart  of  Xavier ;  and  it  thril- 
led, and  it  vibrated  to  agony.  *'  What 
of  my  father?"  he  demanded,  horror  and 
apprehension  scattering  their  death-dews 
o'er  each  eloquent  feature. 

**  That  your  fatliier,  suspected,  impli- 
cated," continued  de  Norbi,  *'  may  share 
one  common  ruin.  The  royal  Chris- 
tiern " 

Xavier  snatched  his  arm  with  a  grasp 
of  iron.  **  Christiern,"  interrupting  him, 
and  trembling  from  head  to  foot — ''  no, 
no;  he  dares  not  do  so  damned  a  deed." 

**  Your  father,"  resumed  de  Norbi, 
'*  was  the  governor  of  Calo— was  at  Calo, 
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when  the  prisoner  Gustavns  escaped" — 
Xavier  started  as  from  the  coil  of  the 
cockatrice — "  Your  father  was  entrusted 
with  the  charge  and  the  custody  of  Gus- 
tavus.  Think  well :  man  judges  from  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  where  circumstances 
are  strongly  corroborating ;  where — 
where " 

*'  Speak  on,"  urged  Xavier:  *'  blast 
me  with  the  threat  at  once,  nor  deal  it 
out  by  piecemeal  ?" 

"  I  would  simply  say,"  replied  the 
admiral,  "  that  where  appearances  are 
strengthened  by  facts,  it  leaves  but  one 
line  of  judgment: — Gustavus  escaped 
from  the  custody  of  count  Banner : — the 
son  of  count  Banner,  is  the  zealous  abet- 
tor in  the  rebellion  and  treasons  of  Gus- 
tavus." 

**  Yet,  on  my  soul,  on  my  immortal 
hopes,"  eagerly  exclaimed  Xavier,  **  count 
Banner  is  as  free  from  taint — if  taint  it 
be — as  the  suckling  hanging  on  its  mo- 
ther's breast !  Count  Banner " 
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**  There  lies  the  query,"  interrupted  de 
Norbi,  steadfastly  regarding  him.  *'  If 
Christiern  doubts,  the  fate  alike  of  father 
and  son  is  sealed." 

Xavier  shuddered,  and  the  ice-chill  of 
horror  crept  through  his  veins.  *•  I  knov*^ 
— I  well  know,  his  cruel,  his  vindictive, 
his  bloodthirsty  bias,"  he  exclaimed : 
**  throughout  the  whole  of  this  outraged 
land,  monuments  of  his  turpitude  stand 
heaped  ;  they  will  rise  up  against  him ; 
they  will  glare  against  him,  when  his  sway 
will  be  as  futile  as  his  strength." 

**  Be  that  an  hereafter  reckoning,"  said 
the  admiral,  smiling:  "  'tis  of  the  pre- 
sent I  would  urge;  'tis  of  the  royal  Chris- 
tiern— mighty  as  Jove  in  all  his  thun- 
ders— ^justly  incensed  at  the  progress  of 
the  rebel  arms ;  'tis  of  his  power,  'tis  of 
his  justice,  I  would  warn  you," 

*'  Of  his  justice,"  said  Xavier,  with  a 
withering  sneer,  "  a  thousand  murders 
bear  record:  of  his  power,  my  lord" — 
and  he  looked  defiance  —  *'  it  reachetli 
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not  beyond  the  body.  I  am  here,  caught 
in  the  toil,  a  prisoner  to  the  arms  of  Den- 
mark, ready  to  pay  the  forfeit,  tyranny 
and  hate  awards." 

"  And  your  father — your  poor  father?" 
asked  the  admiral,  watching  every  fluc- 
tuation of  feeling. 

Xavier  hesitated  for  a  moment,  and  a 
tear  dimmed  the  fire  of  his  eye.  *'  My 
father,"  he  faltered,  "  may  mourn,  but  he 
cannot  blush  for  a  son,  who  joyfully  de- 
votes life  to  the  sacred  cause  of  his  coun- 
try :  he  may  seek  out  my  grave ;  he  may 
bedew  it  with  the  tears  of  sorrow,  but 
he  cannot  blister  my  memory  with  rer 
proach." 

'*  Say,  rather,  he  may  mourn  you  as 
the  slave  of  party,"  observed  de  Norbi; 
'*  as  the  victim  of  strong  and  headlong 
prejudice,  reproach  must  light  upon  him- 
self; for  has  he  not  trained  you  to  the 
sin?"  Xavier's  full  heart  spoke  in  every 
feature.  ''  Hear  me  out,"  pursued  the 
admiral,    deciphering   the  rising   storm. 
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"  Had  he  removed  you  from  Sweden,  ere 
yet  your  young  mind  had  caught  the  fatal 
bias  of  example,  Denmark  had  now  hail- 
ed you  her  champion  and  her  subject! 
In  her  cause  we  might  have  fought — in 
her  cause  we  might  have  bled." 

*'  Not  unless  all  of  humanity  had  been 
warped,"  said  Xavier,  coldly,  '*  the  sun 
of  my  reason  must  have  pierced  the  mists 
of  usurpation  and  injustice:  at  Calo,  I 
c6uld  not  have  learned  the  lesson  of 
persecution  and  hate.  But  the  past,  my 
lord,  as  the  future,  is  beyond  our  reach : 
the  one,  not  to  be  recalled;  the  other, 
fashioned  and  guided  by  a  higher  Ruler." 

**  Banner,"  exclaimed  de  Norbi,  **  we 
waste  both  time  and  words.  I  would 
save  you — I  will  save  you,  if  you  spurn 
not  my  proffered  service.  Your  name, 
as  yet,  is  not  reported,  and  the  viceroy  is 
my  friend." 

**  Proceed,  my  lord,  I  would  fain  know 
the  weight  of  obligation." 

'*  And  I,"  rejoined  de  Norbi,  '*  would 
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fain  seize  upon  that  proud  heart,  and 
bend  it  to  thanks.  What  are  the  mere 
prejudices  of  opinion? — what  the  unsub- 
stantial shadows  of  enthusiasm?  Liberty, 
and  a  parent's  peace — perhaps  a  parent's 
life — surely  merit  some  sacrifice.  Drawn 
in  by  error,  fraud,  and  human  wiles,  the 
inefficacy  of  the  pursuit,  the  emptiness  of 
the  calling,  shines  forth  apparent.  Chris- 
tiern  can  bring  his  thousands  to  the  field : 
Gustavus,  nought,  save  a  raw  undiscip- 
lined horde,  scarce  meriting  the  name  of 
soldiers  :  Christiern " 

*'  A  horde,"  interrupted  Xavier,  and 
exultation  mantled  in  his  cheeks,  "  which 
has — which  will  make  the  brawling  brag- 
gart spirit  quail;  a  horde,  to  hurl  defiance 
back  into  the  teeth  of  usurpation,  to  res- 
cue all  the  outraged  rights  of  Sweden  !" 

**  Time  will  show  the  issue,"  said  de 
Norbi,  struggling  down  his  rising  ire. 

**True;  time,  time,  alone,  my  lord: 
you  may  not  live  to  see  it;  I  may  not 
live  to  see  it;  but  the  issue  will  be  glory! 
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Think  of  the  capture  of  Westeras,  of  Up- 
sal ;  think  of  the  provinces,  already  bow- 
ing to  their  lawful  prince ;  think  of  the 
prize  of  freedom,  and  doubt  not  human 
prowess." 

**  The  sanguine  eye  of  enthusiasm  mag- 
nifies shadow  into  reality,"  observed  the 
admiral;  "  pictures  triumph  in  the  mere 
show  of  advantage." 

*'  Pictures  hope,"  ardently  exclaimed 
Xavi^r,  *'  in  the  one  universal  groan, 
speaking  the  festering  ills  of  Sweden.  A 
tyrant's  throne,  my  lord,  though  built 
upon  the  necks  of  thousands,  owns  no 
base  but  power ;  for  it  is  fear,  not  love, 
w  hich  bends  the  servile  knee :  let  the 
storm  of  adversity  gather ;  let  the  sun  of 
glory  set ;  and  w  here  are  the  friends, 
where  the  rallying  force,  to  uphold  a  ty- 
rant's safety  ?  like  summer  flies,  warned 
by  the  coming  shower,  they  slink  and 
disappear: — let  Christiern  stumble  from 
his  high  preeminence,  and  even  in  Den- 
mark, where  lies  his  surety  for  safety?" 
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De  Norbi  turned  aside  his  face;  he 
could  not  answer;  for  his  reason  told 
him,  the  rule  of  Christiern  was  indeed 
the  rule  of  violence.  "  'Tis  enough,"  he 
rejoined  ;"  our  interests  clash;  our  sen- 
timents differ:  no  matter;  I  am  the  friend 
of  count  Banner,  and  fain  would  I  save 
him  from  the  heaviest  blast  of  fate."  Xa- 
vier  stood  in  listening  attention.  ^'You 
are  our  prisoner,"  pursued  the  admiral ; 
*'  you  are  an  acknowledged  rebel  to  the 
sacred  majesty  of  Denmark:  as  such, 
your  forfeit  life  hangs  on  the  nod  of  power: 
redeem  that  life  by  future  homage,  and 
grace  may  be  accorded." 

''  Homage  to  Christiern !  homage  to  Den- 
mark !"  repeated  Xavier,  indignation  swell- 
ing in  every  vein :  "  no,  not  to  redeem  a 
world,  not  to  save  my  body  from  the  rack, 
would  1  martyr  my  principles.  As  well, 
my  lord,  may  you  strive  to  quell  the  rising 
flood,  to  still  the  winds,  to  check  the  fury 
of  the  tempest,  as  to  sap  the  rock  of  my 
allegiance: — my  heart  is  anchored  on  my 
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country;  my  duty  pledged  to  the  fortunes 
of  the  administrator  !'* 

De  Norbi  moved  towards  the  door. 
"  You  reject  the  boon — you  dare  the  ma- 
lice of  your  fate." 

"  I  dare  all  save  dishonor,"  said  Xa- 
vier,  jfirmly;  that,  my  lord,  I  cannot  dare. 
Christiern  may  despoil  me  of  life,  but  my 
principles  defy  his  power." 

"And  your  father — is  there  no  sacrifice 
due  to  your  father?" 

Xavier  struggled  for  a  moment,  then 
placing  his  spread  hand  upon  his  breast — 
*'  My  God!  my  country!  and  next,  my 
father!"  he  pronounced. 

De  Norbi  bowed  and  retired. 

Another  day,  and  another  day,  rose, 
and  Xavier  was  still  a  prisoner,  but  he 
lacked  nought  of  comfort,  for  his  wants 
were  watched,  and  his  wishes  almost  an- 
ticipated. Wondering  at  an  inconsis- 
tency so  unusual,  and  devoting  alike,  all 
of  piety,  and  all  of  philosophy,  to  framing 
and  disciplining  his  mind  to  the  coming 
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trial,  he  rose  above  the  threat  of  evil ;  his 
spirit  rallying  as  hope  faded;  and  his 
courage,  and  his  resignation,  springing 
amid  the  ruins  of  his  fortune.  It  was  an 
era  in  his  short  life  of  sombre  colouring, 
for  death  was  the  contemplation ;  and  the 
lures,  and  the  fallacies,  and  the  misnamed 
pleasures  of  the  world,  were  despoiled  of 
their  gaudy  train :  he  felt  himself  on  the 
shelving  brink  of  eternity ;  his  hours,  his 
very  minutes  numbered  ;  borne  down  the 
rapid  stream  of  fate,  without  one  friend  to 
cast  the  bough  of  rescue! 

The  twilight  gloom  of  the  second  eve- 
ning, shedding  its  mists  and  its  vapours, 
and 

"  Decking  with  liquid  pearl  the  bladed  grass," 

was  fast  stealing  upon  the  glories  of  day, 
when  an  incident,  speaking  the  incertitude 
of  all  sublunary  things,  broke  upon  the 
trance  of  resignation.  It  was  a  note  from 
de  Norbi,  and  it  savoured  of  hope  and 
promise. 

'*  Strange  being,"   wrote  the  admiral, 
.     ^  2 
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"  you  force  me  to  admire  you  in  spite  of 
myself  I  I  go  to  Jutland,  to  consult  with 
the  count  your  father:  in  the  mean  time, 
the  viceroy  stands  pledged  for  your  safety ; 
I  stand  pledged  for  your  honor.  You 
are  at  large  within  the  city  walls  :  be 
the  city  walls  the  boundary  of  your  pa- 
role. I  go,  assured,  were  they  of  paper, 
you  would  not  cross  them.  Adieu,  till 
brighter  seasons  ! 

Severin  de  Norbi." 
**  And  I,  in  my  turn,  pronounce,  strange 
being,"  thought  Xavier,  ''  for  you  compel 
me  to  tolerate  you,  although  the  enemy 
of  Sweden !" 

Called  back  to  life ;  hope  again  bright- 
ening in  the  future ;  anticipating,  in  the 
exertions  and  interest  of  his  father,  an  ac- 
quittal, even  from  the  adamantine  bonds 
of  honor — Love  again  shed  his  rays  and 
his  promises ;  again  scattered  his  path 
with  roses ;  again  held  forth  bliss  in  the 
form  of  Sigrida!  Her  firmness,  her  dig- 
nity, her  heroic  courage,  were  the  grounds 
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of  his  reliance;  were  as  butments  of  iron 
or  stone,  spurning  ought  of  dishonor,  baf- 
fling ought  of  design :  wrapped  in  the  in- 
vulnerable shield  of  her  virtues,  the  con- 
quering sword  of  Gustavus,  the  avenging 
sword  of  count  Fradage,  might  pierce 
into  her  prison,  might  restore  her  to  his 
hopes:  she  might  live  to  sooth  every  storm 
of  fate  ;  to  lessen,  by  participation,  every 
sublunary  ill !  It  was  a  bright  picture  of 
beatitude,  and  every  pulse  throbbed  in 
the  contemplation :  in  his  '*  mind's  eye," 
he  beheld  her  smiling  on  the  rugged  steep 
of  life,  and  the  bitter  draught  became 
sweet  as  the  honey  of  Hymettus ;  living 
in  the  exchange  of  sentiment,  in  the  close 
firm  link  of  mutual  interest,  in  affection, 
in  friendship,  in  confidence,  in  unanimity, 
those  sole,  those  surest  pledges  of  lasting 
preference!  Ah!  it  was  a  dream  of  the 
senses!  it  was  a  vision  of  the  heart!  a 
spell,  too  exquisite  to  last !  His  eyes  fell 
upon  the  letter  of  de  Norbi,  and  he  started 
back  into  the  mournful  conviction  of  her 
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loss  and  his  own  thraldom.  Held  by  the 
galling  chain  of  honor,  he  could  not  join 
in  the  struggles  of  his  country,  in  her 
mighty  throes  for  deliverance  and  for  li- 
berty; he  could  not  aid  even  in  the  rescue 
of  Sigrida;  he  might  hear  of  the  distant 
thunder,  but  he  dared  not  approach  the 
storm ;  he  might  listen  to  the  clash  of 
strife,  but  he  could  not  pluck  one  laurel 
in  the  glory. 

The  entrance  of  the  officer  of  the  guard 
confirmed  all  of  the  proffered  indulgence; 
restraint  was  removpdj  and  Xavier  bore 
but  the  name  of  prisoner.  It  was  then 
he  learnt  the  viceroy  had  departed  for 
Denmark,  and  that  king  Christiern,  ex- 
asperated at  the  successes  of  the  patriot 
army,  was  rallying  all  his  strength,  re- 
solving to  pour  the  full  blast  of  his  venge- 
ance upon  rebellious  Sweden. 

"  These  are  fearful  times,"  said  the 
officer,  **  and  few  will  live  through  the 
conflict." 

•*  Times,"  exclaimed  Xavier,  "  to  arm 
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both  age  and  infancy,  to  turn  the  sickle 
into  the  sword,  the  sheephook  into  the 
weapon  of  defiance." 

**  To  depopulate  a  world,"  replied  the 
officer,  and  he  looked  as  though  his  heart 
deprecated  the  coining  havock." 

"  Man,"  said  Xavier,  attentively  re- 
garding him,  **  will  stickle  for  his  rights  ; 
bosoming  the  blessed  privilege  of  liberty, 
life  is  as  nought  in  the  struggle." 

''  The  rein  has  been  too  tight,  the  goad 
too  sharp,"  remarked  the  officer,  his  voice 
sinking  to  the  low  tone  of  caution.  "  Had 
general  Crumpein — "  He  paused,  at  the 
palsied  start,  at  the  lightning  flash  of  ran- 
cour and  of  hate. 

"  Proceed,"  urged  Xavier,  *'  it  is  but 
the  sting  of  remembrance." 

**  Had  general  Crumpein  pursued  his 
victories  with  moderation,"  observed  the 
officer;  "  at  the  close  of  the  battle  of 
Bogesund,  when  marching  through  the 
provinces,  had  he  scattered  indulgence 
instead  of  severity,  the  dominion  of  king 
Christiern  had  now  been  firm." 
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**  Could  the  devil  deal  forth  virtue  and 
goodness,"  said  Xavier,  "  there  would  be 
an  end  to  sin." 

The  officer  smiled.  *'  General  Crum- 
pein,"  he  continued,  **  spreading  fire  and 
sword,  widened  the  breach  of  enmity ; 
and  now  we  live  to  rue  his  mistaken  de- 
cision: feared,  not  loved,  no  single  regret 
marks  his  recall." 

**  His  recall,"  echoed  Xavier,  and  life 
felt  to  hang  upon  the  answer. 

"  Yes,  it  was  sudden  and  unexpected  : 
the  general  had  been  here  scarce  twelve 
hours,  when  the  mission  arrived  from  the 
king.     He " 

*'  Here,"  interrupted  Xavier,  and  his 
very  heart's  blood  curdled. 

**  Here,  at  Stegeburgh,"  resumed  the 
officer.  '*  He  left  us  with  the  expectation 
of  a  speedy  return;  but  1  believe  —  I 
think — I  have  every  reason  to  imagine — " 

*'  Proceed,"  implored  Xavier,  shudder- 
ing, shaking  with  palsied  tremour. 

'*  The  movements  of  the  great,"  replied 
the  officer,  wondering  at  his  emotion, ''  are 
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beyond  our  power  to  resolve.  Doubtless, 
my  liege,  the  king,  has  weighty  reasons  for 
detaining  the  general  in  Denmark." 

The  groan  which  burst  from  the  tor- 
tured breast  of  Xavier  seemed  to  rend  the 
very  seat  of  life;  his  face  was  wan  as 
statuary  marble ;  his  eyes  fixed ;  his  breath 
labouring.  "  Mighty  God  !"  he  ejacula- 
ted, *'  Crumpein  in  Denmark!"  and  stag- 
gering back,  he  clung  to  the  shoulder  of 
the  officer  for  support. 

**  1  fear,  the  general  has  been  your  ene- 
my in  more  than  the  field,"  remarked  the 
officer,  pitying  woes  he  could  not  decipher. 

**  The  curse  of  my  life,  pronounced 
Xavier ;  ''  the  blast  of  my  happiness. 
Oh !  that  I  could  meet  him  sword  to 
sword !  that  I  could  teach  him  the  des- 
peration of  a  heart  despoiled  !" 

''  Time,"  soothingly  urged  the  Danish 
officer,  *'  is  the  only  balm,  the  best  emol- 
lient for  the  wounded  mind ;  time •'' 

But  Xavier  cast  on  him  such  a  look 
of  anguish  that  he  cut  the  thread  of  his 
k5 
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condolence.     **  There  are  sorrows,  there 
are  injuries,"   he  faltered,  "  which  time 
itself  cannot  heal :  whilst  Criimpein  lives, 
the  barb  must  rankle."     And  then  again 
he  closely  questioned,  but  he  could  learn 
nought,  save  the  suspected  jealousies  of 
Christiern  to  be  the  secret  motive  of  recall. 
With  a  mind  thrown  back  upon  itself; 
with  a  heart  bereaved  of  every  consola- 
tion; with  a  spirit  tortured  almost  be- 
yond  endurance,    comparative    freedom 
held  forth  no  blessing.      Xavier  reaped 
the  indulgence  of  de  Norbi's  friendship ; 
yet  he  wandered  in  the  open  air,  he  in- 
haled  the   freshening  breeze,   he   gazed 
upon  the  resplendent  heavens,   without 
energy,  and  without  hope :  grief  and  dis- 
appointment, and  blighted  expectation, 

"  I^ke  cover'd  fire, 
Consuujes  away  in  sighs,  wastes  inwardly — " 

bis  strength,  his  health,  his  vigour,  fled  ; 
the  very  prospect  of  vengeance  was  shut 
from  his  reach,  and  the  blank  and  mor- 
bid trance  of  inertion  threatened  to  stag- 
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nate  every  faculty.  Sometimes  he  thought 
of  de  Norbi's  appeal  to  his  father ;  but 
oftener  did  he  think  of  Sigrida,  transport- 
ed to  Denmark,  hurried  beyond  sea,  ex- 
posed to  insult,  torn  from  friends,  from 
hope,  from  country;  and  then,  starting 
almost  in  madness,  would  he  try  to  fly 
from  himself,  for  the  bonds  which  honor 
forged  gnawed  like  vultures  into  his  soul. 
It  was  to  escape  the  fiend  reflection, 
to  break  from  the  trammels  of  the  mind, 
that  wandering  without  aim  or  without 
motive,  threading  the  intersecting  streets, 
and  shunning  the  busy  hum  of  tongues, 
he  found  himself  beneath  a  high  wall, 
surrounding  a  kind  of  watchtower.  **  The 
bright  haired  sun  had  made  a  golden  set," 
and  the  burnished  west  still  glowed  with 
its  tints  of  radiance:  light  and  silvery 
clouds  dappled  the  face  of  the  heavens ; 
and  the  breeze,  freighted  with  the  odour 
of  a  thousand  blossoms,  scarce  rose  above 
a  sigh :  it  was  a  night  of  quietude  and 
peace ;  a  night  without  a  sound, 
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"  Save  when  the  weak-ey'd  bat 
With  short  shrill  shriek  ^ew  by  on  leathern  wing, 
Or  when  the  beetle  wound 
His  smaH  but  sullen  horn  j" 

a  night  to  awaken  thought,  to  fan  the 
sickly  breath  of  melancholy.  The  church 
of  Saverdsio — the  curacy — the  far  more 
revered  curate,  arose  to  fancy — the  brief 
years  of  instruction  and  of  peace  ;  years, 
so  happy  and  so  flitting,  endeared,  doubly 
endeared,  by  contrasting  sorrow:  his 
heart  melted  within  him ;  a  tear  trembled 
in  his  eye:  mournful  reality  conveyed 
him  beside  the  grassy  bed  of  de  Stiern- 
lielm ;  he  saw  the  little  hillock ;  he  saw 
the  white  stone  noting  the  place  of  his 
rest,  and  he  groaned  in  the  desolation  of 
his  feelings. 

Suddenly  the  spell  was  snapped,  the 
illusion  vanished  ;  all  of  Saverdsio,  all  of 
self,  was  lost,  in  a  loud  and  piercing 
shriek.  It  was  a  voice,  it  was  an  accent, 
which  rallied  more  than  compassion ;  it 
was  frenzied  hope,  it  was  the  comming- 
ling rush  of  transport  and  of  agony,  which 
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quickened  every  pulse  in  his  frame :  he 
stood;  he  listened,  with  that  intense,  that 
aching  anxiety,  which  converts,  the  beat- 
ing of  the  heart,  the  throbbing  of  the 
temples,  into  sound :  again  the  shriek 
arose,  and  quick  was  it  followed  with 
murmurs  and  pleadings  for  mercy. 

"  Mighty  God !"  ejaculated  Xavier, 
measuring  with  his  eyes  the  high  wall 
which  shut  him  from  the  object  of  his  so- 
licitude. Again  and  again  the  shriek 
sounded.  Was  it — could  it  be  the  voice 
of  Sigrida  ?  that  soft,  that  dear,  that  ten- 
der voice,  so  cherished,  and  so  beloved ! 
The  possibility  was  as  inspiration;  his 
eyes  fell  upon  a  low  door  opening  into 
the  interior ;  and  with  a  bound  like  light, 
with  a  nerve  of  giant  strength,  he  grasped, 
he  shook,  he  almost  wrenched  it  from  its 
hinges.  The  shriek  again  arose,  and  his 
frenzied  efforts  redoubled.  The  door 
yielded ;  he  darted  forwards ;  he  found 
himself  tangled  amidst  briers  and  blos- 
soming shrubs;  yet  he  broke  from  the 
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thraldom ;  he  sprung  across  the  beds  and 
the  pathways  ;  he  pierced  into  a  thickset 
copse-wood ;  he  beheld  a  woman  strug- 
gling in  the  grasp  of  a  man :  one  blow 
felled  the  dastard  at  his  feet ;  and  then 
he  would  have  assured,  but  the  woman 
fled.  He  pursued  ;  he  spoke  of  protec- 
tion and  comfort ;  the  female  paused ;  he 
saw  her  totter — he  saw  her  sink  upon 
the  earth;  he  stooped — he  raised  her! 
Holy  heaven!  it  was  Sigrida!  her  face> 
her  hands,  wan  and  cold  as  marble ;  her 
bosom  heaving  in  convulsive  agony. 

Was  it  joy,  or  was  it  anguish,  which 
precipitated  Xavier  at  the  side  of  her  he 
loved — which  plunged  him  into  speech- 
less, into  almost  mortal  conflicts!  He 
breathed  her  name — he  pillowed  her  head 
upon  his  breast — he  chafed  her  temples — 
he  bedewed  her  with  his  tears  ;  tears  of 
blood ;  tears  wrung  from  his  inmost  soul ; 
yet  was  it  long,  very  long,  ere  she  revived 
to  consciousness,  ere  the  bliss  of  his  pro- 
tection chased  the  terrors  of  the  past.    It 
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was  a  wild,  a  rapturous  recognition ;  an 
inipuse  of  heart  and  feeling ;  a  moment, 
comprising  the  existence  of  an  age !  She 
clung  to  him,  and  she  forgot  every  ill ; 
she  smiled  upon  him,  and  all  of  misery 
vanished. 

"  We  must  fly,"  whispered  Xavier,  re- 
called from  bliss  to  reality,  and  pointing 
to  the  wretch  his  arm  had  felled ;  "  fly,  ere 
the  powers  of  life  and  persecution  rally.'* 
*'  Fly,"  repeated  Sigrida,  and  she  clung 
tighter  to  his  arm,  and  she  looked  fear- 
fully in  his  face. 

''  Fly  for  more  than  life,"  pursued  Xa- 
vier,  impelling  her  forwards — "  fly  from 
this  den  of  ruin.  I  am  a  prisoner,  like 
yourself,  Sigrida,  and  here  alas!  I  cannot 
defend." 

''  A  prisoner,"  echoed  Sigrida,  and  all 
the  glow,  of  hope,  and  joy,  and  heroism, 
faded ;  her  spirit,  her  power  failed ;  the 
paleness  of  death  returned  ;  and  terror 
far  greater  than  before,  for  his  safety  was 
threatened  with  her  own. 
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*'  Bear  up,  my  heart's  friend,"  implored 
Xavier,  striving  to  assure  and  to  encou- 
rage.  "  I  would  hide  you,  secure  you, 
protect  you — 1  would  be  as  father — as 
brother — as — as —  Dearest  Sigrida,  in 
a  moment  like  the  present,  will  you  not 
trust  me?" 

'*  Yes,  now,  and  for  ever,"  murmured 
Sigrida;  and  Xavier,  snatching  her  in  his 
arms,  fled  with  her  from  the  garden. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII. 


There's  not  a  toil,  in  the  vast  catalogue 
Of  human  ill,  which  virtue  cannot  stem  : 
Riding  mid  the  storm — triumphing  o'er  the 
Ruin  of  a  world  j  assail'd,  not  conquer'd  3 
Drooping,  not  despairing — Heaven  smiles  upon 
The  struggle,  and  tho'  late,  showers  down  the 
Springtide  of  her  deeds! 

X  O  track  the  paths  of  conquest,  and 
shadow  the  glories  of  Gustavus,  would 
be  to  swell  the  pages  of  The  Festival  of 
Mora  far  beyond  their  prescribed  limits; 
would  be  to  exchange  the  flights  of  fic- 
tion for  the  beatened  road  of  truth.  Al- 
ready has  the  iron  pen  of  the  historian 
peq^etuated  the  mighty  stretch  of  his 
darings,  the  persevering  zeal,  the  mag- 
nanimous spirit,  which  framed  and  exe- 
cuted his  vast  designs ;  which,  step  by 
step,  raised  him,  from  the  captive  of  king 
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Christiern,  into  the  champion,  the  de- 
liverer, the  administrator  of  Sweden!  his 
persevering  intrepidity ;  his  cool  and 
noble  daring ;  his  vast,  his  almost  super- 
human comprehension ;  his  zeal  and  ar- 
dour in  a  cause  owning  its  strength  and 
its  progress  to  his  exertions ;  passing  with 
the  celerity  of  thought  through  all  the 
provinces ;  piercing  midst  the  enemy's 
possessions;  nay,  under  the  very  cannon 
of  their  garrisons,  secure  from  assault, 
through  the  swiftness  of  his  movements, 
and  the  secresy  of  his  designs  ;  encom- 
passing all  of  mortal  prowess;  surmount- 
ing, as  though  by  fairy- talis  man,  every 
opposing  barrier ;  defying  ought  of  me- 
nace, and  trampling  every  obstacle,  as 
dust,  beneath  his  feet !  Proceed  we  then 
to  the  casual  hour  of  cessation,  when,  at 
the  close  of  a  harassing  march,  he  lay 
encamped  in  the  h^art  of  Smaland. 
The  trance  of  repose  yielded,  wherl 

"  Morning  opc'd  her  golden  gates, 
And  took  her  far.©wdl  of  the  glorious  sun  !'* 
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Waked  into  life  by  the  shrill-toned  trum- 
pet, every  soldier  sprung  from  his  hard 
couch,  prepared  anew  to  brave  the  brunt 
of  hardship,  diligent  in  toil,  and  bent  on 
conquest. 

The  forests,  and  the  rocks,  and  the 
granate  steeps,  were  clothed  in  mist  and 
vapour,  and  the  distant  outlines  close  hid 
from  human  ken ;  yet  the  administrator, 
incased  in  steel,  stood  in  the  midst,  im- 
parting grace  to  majesty,  towering  in  re- 
splendent beauty,  smiling  on  his  rally- 
ing followers,  and  dealing  forth  of  gra- 
ciousness, 

"  A  largess  universal,  like  the  sun!" 

He  spoke  of  the  past  with  gratitude  and 
feeling,  of  the  present  with  confidence, 
of  the  future  with  hope ;  he  lived  but  for 
the  salvation  of  his  country ;  and  every 
syllable  he  uttered,  called  forth  the  shouts 
of  admiration  and  transport.  It  was  an 
era  of  heroism ;  a  burst  of  heart  and  in- 
trepidity; courage  sat  enthroned  on  each 
mailed  breast,  and  every  nerve  was  strung 
to  enterprise. 
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*'  A  few  more  efforts,"  exclaimed  Gus- 
tavus,  *'  and  the  foe  will  be  expelled ;  a 
few  more  struggles,  and  Sweden  will 
break  from  her  bondage !" 

/*  Lead  on!  lead  on!"  was  the  univer- 
sal cry. 

The  royal  patriot  raised  his  plumed 
helm,  and  valour,  like  a  ray  of  divinity, 
flashing  in  his  eyes,  played  around  his 
brow !  *'  To  liberty,  or  to  death !"  he  pro- 
nounced. 

The  pause  was  momentary  :  again  the 
distant  cliffs  caught  the  echo  of  a  thou- 
sand tongues,  prolengthening,  reverbe- 
rating the  native  swell  of  spirit — spirit, 
glowing  o'er  every  countenance,  radiant, 
unbroken,  rich  as  the  burnished  west,  re- 
plete with  all  its  glory  ! 

*'  It  is  a  sight,  it  is  an  assurance,"  said 
the  administrator,  turning  to  count  Fra- 
dage,  *'  which  effacing  every  past  ill, 
gives  earnest  of  coming  conquest;  a  mo- 
ment, I  would  not  exchange  for  whole 
years  of  negative  existence ;  an  offering 
of  heart  and  strength,  more  acceptable, 
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more  salutary,  than  a  well-spring  in  the 
midst  of  a  desert!" 

"  Can  man  be  other  than  grateful  to 
the  hand  extinguishing  the  fire  dealing 
universal  destruction?"  asked  the  veteran ; 
*'  can  he  trace,  and  own,  and  estimate 
the  blessing,  and  not  extol  the  means  ? — 
can  he — "  he  ceased,  for  a  sound  of  con- 
fusion gathered,  and  a  struggle  arose  in 
an  outpost  of  the  camp. 

Every  eye  sought  the  direction.  A 
man,  without  vest,  or  outward  covering, 
harassed  and  worn,  was  vainly  striving 
to  break  his  way  through  the  trammelling 
guard  :  dragged  back,  and  firmly  pinion- 
ed, a  sobbing,  imploring,  agitated  accent, 
pronounced : 

*'  Let  me  pass.  I  am  a  friend — a  true 
Swede.  I  only  seek  my  master — I  bring 
him  glad  tidings — I — I " 


"  Witskey !  my  faithful  Witskey  !"  ex- 
claimed count  Fradage,  and  the  next  in- 
stant, Witskey,  eying,  almost  screaming, 
lay  at  his  feet. 
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"  My  master !  my  blessed  master !  my 
dear,  dear  lord !  I  thought  they  would 
have  killed  me,  here,  at  home,  among 
my  own  people.  I  come  from  Stege- 
burgh — from  my  dear  young  lady — from 
— from — Holy  saints !  here  I  am,  at  last, 
a  pretty  figure,  to  stand  in  the  presence 
of  my  lord  the  count !  Ah,  who  would 
have  thought  of  lords  and  counts  at  Rust- 
goden!"  and  a  burst  of  hysteric  violence 
checked  all  further  utterance. 

''What  of  my  child?"  implored  Fra- 
dage — "  what  of  my  darling  Sigrida? 
Be  brief,  Witskey;"  and  all  the  father 
lived  in  his  eye. 

Witskey  could  only  sob :  once  he  pas- 
sionately kissed  the  hand  of  his  master, 
and  then  he  slunk  back,  and  bowed  his 
head  to  the  dust,  as  though  to  deprecate 
the  freedom. 

*'  Think  me  Ladislaus — know  me  La- 
dislaus,"  urged  the  count:  ''  my  good, 
my  faithful  Witskey,  know  me  as  at  Rust- 
goden,  but  tell  me  of  my  child  ?" 
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Again  Witskey  struggled  for  speech, 
but  incoherent  and  broken  exclamations 
were  all  that  could  be  gathered:  and  not 
till  removed  from  the  general  throng ; 
not  till  a  flood  of  tears  had  relieved  his 
pent-up  feelings,  could  he  mould  his  re- 
cital into  form.  Every  word  fell  like 
molten  lead  upon  the  heart  of  Fradage — 
Olai,  too,  cursed  the  tyrant  hand,  which 
had  scattered  blight  and  mildew  on  the 
hopes  and  happiness  of  his  niece. 

"  Ah !  and  he  has  escaped,  and  he  will 
escape  our  vengeance,"  he  exclaimed,  in 
the  heat  of  the  moment;  *'  we  may  sack, 
we  may  burn  Stegeburgh,  but  we  cannot 
reach  Crumpein." 

"  God  be  praised !"  asperated  Fradage. 
*'  Think,  think,  my  brother,  of  the  misery, 
of  the  mortification,  his  timely  absence 
has  spared  my  child ;  think  of  his  bar- 
barous persecution,  of  his  lawless  pas- 
sion; think — think — Mysterious  heaven!" 
and  he  raised  his  clasped  hands,  **  do  I 
live  to  bless  the  fiat  of  king  Christiern  !" 
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Olai  bowed  his  head  in  reverence- 
**  The  judgments  of  Omnipotence,  ever 
fraught  with  mercy,"  he  observed,  **  tem- 
pereth  the  storm  to  the  shorn  lamb !  Yes, 
I  do  feel,  I  do  joy  in  the  absence  of 
Crumpein:  some  other  hand  will  deal  the 
blow :"  and  then  again  he  closely  ques- 
tioned, and  eagerly  listened  to  the  repe- 
tition of  a  recital,  with  which  the  reader 
is  already  acquainted. 

"  Now,  even  now,  is  my  dear  young 
lady  counting  the  hours  of  our  absence," 
said  Witskey.  **  I  told  her,  if  I  lived,  I 
would  seek  out  succour,  and  bring  a  host 
of  friends.  There  is  one,"  hesitating — 
**  there  ought  to  be  one — alack  !  I  miss 
one,  my  dear  lord" — and  his  lips  trem- 
bled as  he  pronounced  the  name  of 
"  Banner." 

"  Banner  is  gone  on  the  errand  of 
duty,"  replied  Fradage,  '*  to  tend,  I  fear, 
the  last  moments  of  his  uncle." 

**  To  Saverdsio?"  asked  Whitskey,  and 
he  sighed   heavily.      **  Ah !   should   the 
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good  curate  die,  Saverdsio  will  become  as 
desolate  as  Rustgoden.  Well,  as  God 
wills  it!  some  die  by  the  sword,  and  some 
in  their  beds ;"  and  he  crossed  his  bosom 
as  he  spoke. 

**  May  we  all  die^  with  as  clear  a  con- 
science, and  as  pure  a  heart,"  pronounced 
the  count ;  *'  and  be  the  summons  when 
it  may,  it  will  not  find  us  sleeping !" 

Anxious  for  the  preservation  and  rescue 
of  Sigrida — anxious  to  dare  again  the 
roar  of  battle,  and  hail  the  commingling 
clash  of  hostile  sounds,  count  Fradage 
sought  the  administrator.  He  found  him, 
as  he  was  wont,  surrounded  by  his  vete- 
rans, and  studying  the  furtherance  of  his 
glory.  A  few  words  explained  the  con 
flict  raging  in  the  breast  of  Fradage — a 
few  words  spoke  the  hopes  of  nature  and 
of  honor. 

Gustavus  smiled  upon  the  patriot  and 
the  father.  *'  We  will  away  to  Stege- 
burgh,"  he  exclaimed  ;  ''  we  will  fulfil  the 
promises  of  the  faithful  Witskey  ;  we  will 

VOL.  IV.  L 
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blend  the  deliverance  of  innocence  with 
the  holy  cause  of  freedom." 

Soon  were  the  tents  struck;  soon  were 
the  patriots  in  motion :  Witskey,  habited 
in  the  costume  of  Sweden,  moved  with 
alacrity  in  the  troop  of  his  master;  his 
eyes  radiant  in  expectation ;  his  bronzed 
cheek  illumined  in  the  smiles  of  grateful 
transport. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  dwell  upon  the  te- 
dious progress  of  the  siege  of  Stegeburgh; 
assailed,  on  the  one  hand,  with  intrepi- 
dity; defended,  on  the  other,  with  reso- 
lution and  courage:  many  a  head  was 
laid  low  ;  many  a  heart  had  ceased  to 
beat,  ere  the  administrator,  in  pursuance 
of  his  ovi^n  maxim,  that  a  conqueror  can 
never  pay  too  dear  a  price  for  the  time  he 
naves,  by  bribery,  and  politic  manoeuvring, 
planted  his  banner  on  the  towers  of  the 
fortress. 

The  entry  of  the  Swedish  army  was 
an  entry  of  triumph ;  for  the  Danish  go- 
vernor, and  the  Danish  garrison,  as  his- 
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tory  relates,  not  only  surrendered  the 
place,  but  laying  down  their  arms,  with 
one  voice,  disclaimed  allegiance  to  king 
Christiern,  and  offered  their  powers  and 
their  homage  to  their  heroic  conqueror. 
Pride  and  transport  swelled  in  the  breast 
of  Gustavus ;  he  read  the  future  in  the 
glory  of  the  present ;  he  saw  his  brightest 
hopes  on  the  eve  of  fruition;  and  he 
chained  the  hearts  and  the  fealty  of  his 
new  proselytes,  by  kindness  and  by  be- 
nefits. 

The  smoke  of  battle  ceased  to  darken 
the  sky;  the  roll  of  drums,  the  blast  of 
trumpets,  the  thunder  of  cannon,  yielded 
to  peace  and  to  rejoicings !  But  where 
was  the  joy,  like  the  joy  of  count  Fra- 
dage  ! — where  was  the  joy,  like  the  joy 
of  Sigrida ! — where  was  the  joy,  like  the 
joy  of  Xavier  !  It  was  a  joy,  full,  replete, 
running  over;  a  joy,  to  bankrupt  words, 
to  defy  delineation !  snatched  from  bonds 
and  from  persecution,  living  to  hope  and 
to  felicity,  it  was  joy  beyond  the  com- 
l2 
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mon  joy  of  this  world,  for  it  was  joy  al- 
most without  alloy ! 

From  the  hour  in  which  Sigrida  had 
lost  sight  of  Witskey,  she  had  lived  the 
alternate  slave  of  expectation  and  of  ter- 
ror, in  the  presumptuous  passion  of  Zarno, 
the  son  of  the  woman  to  whose  custody 
she  had  been  consigned  :  a  new  torture 
had  arisen:  her  beauty  had  been  the  snare 
to  his  fidelity  ;  her  gentleness,  her  youth, 
her  fascination,  had  sapped  all  his  duty 
to  Crumpein :  in  the  witchery  of  inno- 
cence she  had  stolen  upon  his  senses; 
and  love,  aspiring  and  daring,  soon  level- 
led every  distinction  of  rank  or  of  situa- 
tion. Zarno  held  the  key  to  freedom ; 
and  artfully  veiling  his  designs,  beneath 
the  show  of  compassion,  he  gained  the 
ear  of  the  unconscious  prisoner,  and  rivet- 
ed her  interest  and  attention,  by  hinting 
of  escape.  Sometimes  he  would  dwell 
upon  the  expected  return  of  Crumpein; 
he  would  play  upon  the  terrors  of  Si- 
grida, until  every  hope  felt  to  die  within 
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her ;  until  all  the  zeal  of  Witskey,  and  all 
the  efforts  of  the  patriots,  in  the  dreaded 
tediousness  of  advance,  seemed  inefficient 
to  her  rescue;  until,  the  slave  alike  of 
lingering  doubt  and  sickening  despair,  she 
felt  braced  to  the  perils  of  any  enterprise. 
It  was  with  a  mind  thus  tortured,  with 
a  spirit  thus  roused,  that  in  the  absence 
of  Meretta,  she  met  Zarno  in  the  garden : 
he  had  heard,   or  he  pretended  to  have 
heard,  of  Crumpein's  arrival  in  Sweden; 
and  in  all  the  mockery  of  compassion,  he 
played  on  the  confiding  being,  who  hailed 
in  him  a  friend ;  who  turned  to  his  prof- 
fered   aid,    as   the   benighted    wanderer, 
turns    to   the   ignited    snare,    luring  mid 
quagmires  and  morasses.     Ah  !  dreadful 
was  the  heart-pang  dissolving  the  illusion! 
Zarno  dropped  the  mask — Zarno  preci- 
pitated himself  at  the  feet  of  Sigrida :  he 
would   rescue   from    Crumpein,    but    he 
would  rescue  to  secure  her  to  himself;  he 
would  deliver  her  from  existing  thraldom 
but  to  impose  a  thraldom  more  hateful! 
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Pride,  and  native  dignity,  and  outraged 
feeling,  spoke  in  the  glance  with  which 
Sigrida  strove  to  spurn  him  from  her; 
but  the  barrier  once  leaped,  Zarno  was 
not  to  be  mtimidated.  The  fire  of  her 
eye,  the  vivid  bloom  of  her  cheek,  the  aw- 
ful majesty  of  her  frown,  kindled  bolder 
hopes  and  bolder  fancies :  she  was  alone ; 
she  was  beyond  the  reach  of  succour :  to 
dare  the  venture,  to  humble  that  pride, 
to  debase  that  dignity,  was  to  secure 
her  to  himself.  Zarno  hugged  the  false 
reasoning;  fell  into  the  subtle  snare;  and 
like  the  wretched  Santon  Barsisa,  listened 
to  the  incitements  of  the  devil. 

It  was  then,  that  the  frenzied  shrieks 
of  Sigrida,  that  her  struggles,  and  her 
cries,  pierced  to  the  soul  of  Xavier ;  that 
defying  every  barrier  man  could  inter- 
pose, honor,  and  courage,  and  humanity, 
nerving  to  exertion,  directed  by  the  hand 
of  heaven,  he  rescued,  and  he  lured  back 
to  life  and  to  promise,  the  being  whose 
smile  had  long  been  the  spring  of  his  feli- 
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city.  Dreading  the  revival  of  the  stunned 
and  disabled  ruffian,  with  a  thousftnd  re- 
collections yet  untold,  Xavier,  as  my 
reader  may  remember,  half  lifting,  half 
fmpelling  the  still  trembling  Sigrida,  fled 
with  her  from  the  garden.  It  was  not  as 
a  lover — it  was  as  a  father,  as  a  brother, 
he  had  vowed,  to  guard,  to  protect  her 
from  every  ill,  to  secure  her  even  from 
the  possible  reproaches  of  sensitive  deli- 
cacy :  one  moment's  reflection,  and  his 
mode  of  procedure  was  arranged:  it  need- 
ed no  violence  over  feeling ;  for  his  love 
was  so  tempered  with  reverence,  so  supe- 
rior to  the  trite  bias  of  selfishness,  that 
her  honor,  her  peace,  and  her  well-being, 
was  his  happiness. 

Within  the  walls  of  Stegeburgh,  was  a 
small  community  of  holy  sisters,  dead  to 
the  world,  and  devoting  life  to  prayer: 
in  that  community,  Sigrida  might  safely 
sojourn,  unmolested  by  Zarno  or  Crum- 
pein ;  there,  she  might  supplicate  success 
and  glory  on  the  patriot  cause;  there,  she 
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might  tarry  in  security,  until  the  haven 
of  a  parent's  arms  was  again  open  to  re- 
ceive her.  Not  once  did  he  violate  the 
strict  guard  imposed  on  self;  not  once 
did  he  speak  of  love,  although  his  heart 
was  filled  with  the  passion ;  he  deposited 
her  as  a  saint  would  have  deposited  a 
lioly  relic;  and  he  tore  himself  from  her 
presence,  with  sadness  on  his  brow,  but 
with  a  spirit  elevated  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  right. 

Wild,  tumultuous,  were  the  feelings 
alike  of  Sigrida  and  of  Xavier,  when  the 
murmurs  of  confusion  yielded  to  the  din 
of  assault — when  the  valour  of  Gustavus 
spoke  in  thunder — ^when  the  shouts  of  the 
Swedish  patriots  mingled  in  the  roar  of 
their  cannon.  Sigrida  lay  prostrate  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  hoping,  confiding, 
supplicating: — Xavier,  hurried  into  close 
restraint,  cast  into  the  strongest  hold  of 
the  citadel,  with  every  nerve  stretched 
upon  the  rack,  stood  listening  to  the 
war  of  sounds ;  his  breath  laboured  ;  his 
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cheeks,  alternately,  flushed  as  crimson, 
or  bleached  as  death  ;  pining,  panting  for 
activity ;  every  blast  of  the  martial  trum- 
pet, thrilling  his  brave  spirit,  and  sharpen- 
ing the  pangs  of  durance :  worlds  would 
he  have  given  for  the  freedom  of  one  hour, 
to  have  plunged  again  into  the  fray,  to 
have  grasped  the  sword,  to  have  fought, 
to  have  died,  beneath  the  standard  of 
Sweden. 

Sudden,  as  the  clash  of  the  tempest, 
the  cannon  and  the  musketry,  and  the 
drums  and  the  trumpets  ceased  :  a  dead, 
an  unbroken  calm  succeeded,  more  aw- 
ful, more  impressive,  far,  than  the  loudest 
din  of  sounds :  he  heard  the  tramp  of 
feet;  he  heard  the  loud  grating  of  the 
bolts  and  the  stancheons  barring  up  his 
prison :  the  door  gave  way — the  chamber 
was  crowded  with  Swedes !  The  burst 
of  recognition,  the  burst  of  gratitude, 
mingled  :  he  beheld  Ludolph — he  beheld 
Schwartz — he  beheld  many,  very  many, 
faces,  endeared  by  past  bravery  and  mu- 
l5 
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tual  toil:  he  was  snatched  up;  he  was 
borne  in  triumph  through  the  darkened 
passages,  success,  victory,  speaking  in 
every  shout ;  transport,  exultation,  glow- 
ing in  every  countenance.  It  was  as  the 
swift  transition  of  a  dream,  as  the  cheat- 
ing illusion  of  fancy !  Yet  it  was  no  dream, 
it  was  no  fancy:  he  felt  the  warm  em- 
brace of  Olai;  he  was  clasped  to  the 
almost  paternal  breast  of  count  Fradage; 
he  was  welcomed  by  the  cordial  greetings 
of  the  administrator ;  and  the  rough  but 
heart-impelled  energy  of  Witskey,  claim- 
ed the  recompense  of  a  smile. 

A  few  moments,  and  the  subduing  rush 
of  sensibility  yielded  to  calmness ;  he  could 
joy  in  the  congratulations  of  affection; 
he  could  even  pilot  to  the  religious  sanc- 
tuary of  Sigrida  : — but  sacred  be  the  feel- 
ings of  nature !  sacred,  the  spontaneous 
movements  of  the  soul!  The  morning 
dawned  in  anxiety;  the  evening  closed 
in  bliss :  every  care  hushed ;  every  fear 
vanished:  hemmed  in  by  such  a  phalanx, 
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Criimpein  could  harm  no  more ;  and  Zarno 
had  paid  the  forfeit  of  temerity,  for  Zarno 
was  among  the  first  who  had  been  swept 
down  by  the  fire  of  the  assailants. 

Sigrida,  from  the  arms  of  her  father, 
returned  to  the  altar  of  her  worship ;  she 
knelt  in  thanksgiving — she  knelt  in  pious 
adoration;  she  offered  to  Him  who  is 
mighty^to  save,  the  fervor  of  an  enwrapt 
spirit,  the  homage  of  a  grateful  heart! 
and  she  arose,  assured  and  buoyant:  hers 
was  happiness,  entire  and  complete;  hap- 
piness, plucking  every  thorn  from  her  pil- 
low, pouring  into  her  bosom,  the  healing 
balm  of  content !  Genial  were  her  slum- 
bers, for  she  saw  again  the  golden  crowns 
of  Sweden  triumphing  over  the  passant 
lions  of  Denmark ;  she  saw  the  dove  of 
peace  descending  from  above;  she  saw 
the  symbolical  olive-branch,  shooting, 
spreading,  extending  to  the  furthest  limits 
of  her  country ;  she  heard  the  songs  of 
thanksgiving,  of  praise,  of  blessedness 
— and  she  awoke  to  little  less  than  bles- 
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sedness  in  reality !  A  rich  tint  blushed 
upon  her  cheek ;  a  lambent  fire  sparkled 
in  her  eyes ;  light  as  morning  ether,  elas- 
tic on  the  spirit-giving  wing  of  health 
and  of  security,  she  descended  to  the 
summons  of  her  father ;  she  returned  to 
the  world — she  returned  to  the  home  of 
his  protection. 

Again  did  Xavier  become  an  inmate 
beneath  the  same  roof;  did  Love  shed 
around  his  magic  tissue ;  did  the  paths 
of  this  world  appear  thick  spread  with 
the  vivid  flowers  of  paradise;  did  Hope, 
bright  as  the  brightest  tint  of  Iris,  efface 
all  of  sorrow,  all  of  repining !  Together 
they  wept  the  death  of  de  Stiernhelm ;  but 
their  tears  were  without  Intterness — were 
the  spontaneous  offerings  of  sensibility — 
were  for  themselves ;  for  they  flowed  even 
whilst  tracking  his  flight  of  glory  to  the 
skies. 

*i^  Ah!  had  you  seen  him,"  faltered 
Xavier — '*  had  you  heard  him:  at  peace 
with  ail  mankind,  he  lived  with  heaven 
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in  his  heart — he  died  with  heaven  in  his 
smile!" 

*'  His  life,"  said  Sigrida,  **  was  the  la- 
bour of  love :  how  then  could  his  death 
be  other  than  holy  ?" 

*'  His  death  was  as  the  richest  sunset," 
eagerly  rejoined  Xavier:  *' expanding  his 
powers,  in  blessing  and  benefiting  all  of 
earth,  he  sunk  without  a  cloud !  In  his 
deeds,  he  left  the  burnish  of  his  splendour; 
in  his  virtues,  the  earnest  of  a  brighter 
rising!  May  we,  my  angel  friend" — 
and  almost  unconsciously,  he  clasped  her 
hand,  and  gazed  on  her  matchless  fea- 
tures— *'  may  we  sink,  as  he  sank,  in 
the  vale  of  years !  may  we  leave,  as  he 
left,  our  virtues  as  the  best  records  of  our 
being!  may  we — "  He  met  the  dewy  eyes 
of  Sigrida,  and  his  voice  faltered,  and  the 
sensitive  blush  of  her  cheek  shot  into  his. 

"  May  we,"  she  concluded,  sweetly 
smiling,  "  bear  him  ever  in  our  hearts ; 
and  our  slightest  dereliction  will  not 
spring  from  the  lack  of  example  1" 
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"  May  we,"  tremulously  pronounced 
Xavier,  "  study  that  example  together! 
may  we,  through  life — yes,  till  death,  Si- 
grida,  may  we  know  no  brighter  hope 
than  what  would  have  met  his  approval ! 
He  knew  you ;  he  revered  you  :  had  he 
lived,  he — he — Alas !  I  cannot  crave  feli- 
city at  his  hand  :  but  you — you,  Sigrida; 
you,  whom  I  have  loved  so  long,  so  faith- 
fully ;  you,  whom  I  have  garnered  in  my 
bosom,  whom  I  have  cherished  in  all  my 
wanderings ;  you — you " 

Her  eyes  sank  beneath  the  ardour  of 
his ;  her  hand  lay  passive  in  his :  em- 
boldened, assured,  he  pressed  it  to  his 
heart,  and  to  his  lips ;  he  traced  the 
tide  of  native  modesty  flushing  her  very 
temples ;  yet  still  she  sought  not  to  with- 
draw it;  still,  a  smile,  chaste,  mild,  as 
an  April  sun,  which,  without  scorching, 
cherisheth  creation,  played  o'er  her  elo- 
quent features.  It  was  the  brightest  mo- 
ment in  his  destiny — ah!  in  their  des- 
tinies !  for  it  laid  bare  every  thought  and 
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every  wish ;  it  unfolded  the  hopes,  which 
love  had  implanted,  and  which  time  had 
matured  ;  it  gave  to  each  a  heart  fraught 
with  all  the  heart  most  covets — faith,  con- 
fidence, interest  unfading,  dependence 
ever  firm ! 

A  week  had  glided  as  a  day  over  the 
heads  of  the  lovers ;  a  week,  since  the 
triumphant  entry  of  Gustavus  into  Stege- 
burgh,  when  even  Xavier  felt  that  happi- 
ness could  know  augmentation  in  the  ar- 
rival of  count  Banner.  Warned  by  de 
Norbi,  he  came  on  the  wing  of  paternal 
lovC)  to  rescue  the  son  of  Magdalene; 
and  he  found  the  son  of  Magdalene,  living 
in  the  fairy-circlet  of  the  heart's  fascina- 
tion, freed,  by  his  victorious  countrymen, 
from  every  bond,  save  the  willing  bond 
of  affection. 

Joyous  was  the  greeting ;  grateful  the 
thrill  of  interest :  Banner  had  long  known 
the  bent  of  principle  which  wedded  his 
heir  to  the  cause  of  Sweden  ;  which  im- 
pelled him  to  her  battles,  and  devoted 
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him  to  her  fortunes:  the  allegiance  he 
owed  his  sovereign,  and  the  instinctive 
feelings  of  his  own  generous  nature,  had 
long  waged  direful  warfare :  the  one, 
binding  him  in  the  iron  gyves  of  fealty ; 
the  other,  laying  bare  the  usurpation  and 
despotic  tyranny  of  Denmark :  the  one, 
exulting  in  the  enlarged  dominion  of  king-^ 
Christiern ;  the  other,  hallowing  the  glo- 
rious struggles  for  independence !  It  was 
a  strife,  too  complex,  too  mysteriously 
subtle,  to  be  expounded :  certain  it  is, 
he  felt  no  regret  in  having  favored  the 
escape  of  Gustavus  ;  neither  did  he  sus- 
tain a  heart-pang,  when  he  traced  the 
arms  of  Sweden  flying  on  the  walls  of 
Stegeburgh. 

Grateful  to  heaven  for  the  early  cap- 
ture which  snatched  his  son  from  the 
future  chance  of  action,  with  a  mind  bent 
on  pacification,  he  had  quitted  his  go- 
vernment in  Jutland,  not  to  woo  Xavier 
to  the  rival  cause,  but  to  claim  the  right 
of  his  custody,  to  divorce  him  from  the 
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sword,  to  lure  him  back  to  Calo :  and 
when,  by  tlie  fortune  of  war,  he  found, 
that  he,  in  his  turn,  might  be  held  a  pri- 
soner, he  turned  not  back — he  sought 
not  flight — for  he  had  inhabited  one  roof 
with  Gustavus,  and  he  knew  that  the 
province  of  Gustavus  was  generosity. 

His  sojourn  at  Stegeburgh,  was  the 
sojourn  of  love,  was  the  close  associa- 
tion of  kindred  minds :  the  administrator 
welcomed  him.  as  the  friend,  the  pro- 
moter of  his  brightest  fortune:  count 
Fradage,  as  a  man,  whose  character  he 
had  learned  to  reverence,  spite  of  the 
prejudices  of  adverse  party :  and  Xavier 
and  Sigrida,  they  claimed  his  blessing, 
they  hailed  his  blessing,  conjointly  with 
the  blessing  of  Fradage,  as  the  mellow- 
ing sun  to  their  own  individual  hopes. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  note  the  swift  pro- 
gress of  conquest,  the  persevering  toil, 
the  mighty  exertions  of  the  patriots,  or 
the  desperate  efforts  of  king  Christiern  to 
prevent  the  total  loss  of  Sweden. — It  is 
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not  for  us  to  unravel  the  crooked  designs 
of  policy,  the  subtle  artifices  of  the  re- 
gency of  Lubeck,  or  the  hard  conditions, 
and  almost  ruinous  terms,  on  which  they 
agreed  to  furnish  subsidies  by  land  and 
sea :  the  administrator,  driven  by  stress 
of  fortune,  signing  the  treaty,  received 
the  oath  of  fealty  from  his  foreign  auxi- 
liaries ;  and  from  the  reduction  of  the 
castles  and  forts  of  Nicoping  and  Ty- 
nelso,  quick  follovt^ed  Calmar  and  the 
maritime  holds. — It  is  not  for  us  to  detail 
the  motives  of  de  Norbi,  when,  zealously 
wedded  to  his  sovereign's  interest,  he 
prepared,  with  fresh  forces,  to  meet  Gus- 
tavus,  and  compel  him  to  raise  the  siege 
of  Stockholm ;  neither  must  we  dwell 
upon  the  sudden  and  universal  revolt  in 
Denmark,  which  hurling  king  Christiern 
from  his  throne,  ended  in  his  dastardly 
flight  and  abdication. 

History,  in  recording  the  wanton  enor- 
mities of  the  fallen  despot,  records  also 
the  heavy  reprisal  which  so  speedily  over- 
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took  him :  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
uncle  and  successor,  Frederic  the  first, 
he  was  conveyed  a  prisoner  to  the  fort- 
ress of  Sondeborg  in  the  isle  of  Alsen  : 
there,  plunged  into  a  dungeon,  with  one 
small  window  admitting  but  a  few  rays 
of  light,  debarred  every  comfort,  and 
denied  all  intercourse,  he  expiated  his 
crimes  in  a  close  and  rigorous  captivity 
of  eleven  years  : — we  read  also,  that  at 
the  expiration  of  eleven  years,  removed 
to  a  lighter  and  more  commodious  cham- 
ber in  the  same  castle,  he  lingered  another 
five  years  and  eleven  months ;  and  from 
thence  conveyed  to  the  palace  of  Callen- 
borg,  in  the  isle  of  Zealand,  he  died,  still 
a  captive,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirty-sixth  year  from 
the  period  of  his  deposition, — That  Otho 
Crumpein  was  overwhelmed  in  the  wreck 
of  his  master's  fortune;  that  the  arch- 
bishop of  Lunden,  his  viceroy  in  Sweden, 
paid  the  forfeit  of  his  evil  deeds  by  an 
ignominious  death ;  and  that  most  of  his 
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favourites,  and  the  active  emissaries  of  his 
cruelty,  evinced,  that  even  in  this  world, 
sin  is  the  most  obdm'ate  of  taskmasters, 
and  entaileth  ever  the  weightiest  judg- 
ments.— That  admiral  de  Norbi,  after 
many  vain  and  unsuccessful  efforts  for 
the  restoration  of  Christiem,  retired  to 
the  isle  of  Gothland,  from  whence,  in  the 
vaunting  bravado  of  imagined  strength, 
he  infested  the  Baltic  sea  as  a  common 
pirate ;  that  by  his  darings  and  his  inso- 
lence, he  awakened  the  vengeance  of 
the  northern  powers,  calling  upon  his 
own  head  the  astounding  thunder  of  re- 
tribution. 

Little  now  remains  to  be  explained  : 
freed  from  an  inveterate  foe ;  adored,  as 
the  preserver,  the  guardian  angel  of  his 
country,  as  the  avenger  of  her  wrongs, 
and  the  father  of  her  liberties,  if  Gustavus 
traversed  the  provinces  in  war,  he  again 
traversed  them  in  peace,  the  balm  of  his 
graciousness  healing  the  wounds  his 
sword  had  inflicted  :   he  visited  the  cot- 
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tages  of  the  humblest  of  his  followers; 
he  distributed  blessings ;  he  poured  his 
bounty  upon  the  barren  soil  of  poverty, 
and  he  left  no  mind  uncheered,  no  heart 
unsatisfied. 

In  Sudermania,  he  sought  out  the  na- 
tive hamlet,  and  the  cherished  home,  of 
the  prosperous  and  the  happy  Ludolph : 
he  found  him  seated  beneath  the  large 
spruce  fir  ivith  pendulous  leaves  fiourish- 
ing  in  one  corner  of  his  pretty  field; 
Alexa  at  his  side;  Axel,  Olof,  and  Agda, 
coursing  each  other  over  the  grass  ;  con- 
tent, simplicity,  nature,  glowing  in  every 
health-dappled  countenance.  He  drop- 
ped the  ice-cloud  of  his  splendour;  his 
humble  sanctuary  in  Dalecarlia  swam 
before  his  eyes ;  again  did  he  feel  the  little 
hand  of  Axel  staying  him  on  the  brink  of 
the  mine;  and  he  snatched  up  the  de- 
lighted child,  and  he  kissed  his  forehead 
with  the  wild  thrill  of  exulting  gratitude. 

"  He  must  be  my  charge — he  shall  be 
my  charge,"  exclaimed  the  administrator, 
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resigning  him  to  his  father.  "  In  a  few 
more  years,  you  must  yield  him  to  me, 
my  brave  Ludolph ;  and  I  pray  heaven, 
he  prove  as  good  a  man,  and  as  firm  a 
patriot,  as  yourself!" 

Ludolph  bent  his  knee,  his  cheeks  crim- 
soning, his  heart  sw^elling  in  the  spring- 
tide of  his  feelings.  *'  Sire,"  he  faltered, 
"  I  pray,  he  prove  worthy  the  service  of 
so  great  a  master." 

**  And  me,*'  lisped  little  Agda,  spor- 
tively clinging  to  the  knee  of  the  admi- 
nistrator, and  lifting  up  her  cherub  face. 
Alexa  would  have  snatched  back  the 
child,  but  Gustavus,  with  one  of  his 
sweetest  smiles,  withheld  her,  then 
stroking  back  the  golden  ringlets  sha- 
dowing her  bright  blue  eyes — "  And  you, 
my  pretty  maid,"  he  pronounced,  "  track 
but  the  footing  of  your  good  mother, 
and  anon,  we  will  furnish  a  marriage 
portion." 

'*  And  poor,  poor  Orlof,"  said  the  al- 
most weeping  Axel. 
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**  Right,  my  boy,"  observed  the  admi- 
nistrator ;  *'  never  lose  sight  of  a  brother's 
interest ;  never  suffer  the  gilded  baits  of 
this  world  to  loosen  the  tie  of  natural  af- 
fection: whilst  gratitude  lives  in  my  breast, 
the  offspring  of  my  benefactor  shall  not 
lack  a  friend." 

Those  who  have  read  the  rise  and  pro- 
gress of  tlie  greatest  and  most  glorious 
revolution  history  records,  know,  that  the 
princely  Gustavus,  yielding  to  the  bene- 
volence of  his  godhke  nature,  pardoned 
the  perfidy  of  Arnold  Peterson,  through 
the  atoning  services  of  his  heroic  wife ; 
but  the  traitor,  stung  with  shame  and  with 
reproach,  returned  no  more  to  Oernetz ; 
he  lived,  and  he  died,  in  voluntary  exile, 
away  from  his  inheritance,  banished  from 
his  dearest  ties :  for  Ingleburge,  with  a 
spirit  bruised  and  bleeding,  retired  to  a 
convent,  where,  resigned  to  a  life  of  con- 
templation and  negative  virtue,  she  could 
'*  only  hear  the  distant  murmur  of  the 
passions,  while  all  was  peace  and  silence 
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in  the  soul."  Know,  that  he  visited  the 
lowly  grave  of  the  curate  of  Saverdsio ; — 
know,  that  to  perpetuate  his  own  grati- 
tude, and  the  memory  of  his  benefactor, 
he  affixed  a  crow^n  of  copper-gilt  upon 
the  village  church  ; — know,  that  through 
his  intrepidity,  the  sun  of  prosperity  re- 
dawned,  and  that  Sweden,  from  the  deep- 
est depth  of  oppression,  became  eminent 
and  renowned ! 

The  sword  of  war  sheathed — the  buds 
of  peace  blossoming  amid  the  ruins  of  past 
havock — the  husbandman  returning  to  la- 
bour— the  ploughshare  furrowing  fields 
late  saturated  in  human  blood  —  count 
Fradage  hailed  the  blessing  of  security, 
and  with  a  pious  and  a  grateful  mind,  he 
traced  the  glowing  hopes  of  his  children: 
— he  watched  the  radiant  tints  of  emotion, 
fast  flushing  and  fading,  when  the  hamlet 
of  Rustgoden  first  broke  through  the  haze 
of  distance;  when  the  humble  home  of 
his  humblest  fortune  dawned  upon  his 
sight. 
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"  It  was  there  the  embryo  love  was 
first  engendered,"  he  remarked,  turning 
to  count  Banner  with  a  meaning  smile; 
**  there,  that  your  son,  my  lord,  on  amis- 
sion of  humanity,  paid  the  tax  of  his 
heart." 

"  Yes,  there,"  murmured  Sigrida,  her 
eyes  gemmed  in  the  tears  of  sensibility, 
**  that  I  hailed  in  Xavier,  the  blessed 
messenger  of  comfort.  Ah,  my  friend  !" 
and  she  laid  her  hand  energetically  on  his 
arm,  **  who  would  have  thought — who 
could  have  thought" —  She  paused  and 
blushed. 

*'  Who  could  have  thought,"  conclud- 
ed Xavier,  **  that  such  a  sun  of  glory 
would  dawn  upon  our  happy  country; 
that  all  our  sorrows,  all  our  regrets,  would 
so  soon  be  turned  into  exultation  and  re- 
joicing!" 

*'  Who  would  have  thought,"  resumed 
Sigrida,  ''  yon  poor  dwelling  would  have 
yielded  shelter  to  our  great  and  brave 
administrator!    Never,  no,  never,  shall  I 
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recall  my  dream,  without  believing  it  the 
spirit  of  inspiration.  God  be  praised," 
and  she  raised  her  clasped  hands  in 
grateful  fervour,  "  the  lions  of  Denmark 
have  indeed  quailed  before  the  crowns  of 
Sweden !" 

*'  Tangled  and  intricate,  the  wonder- 
working ways  of  Providence,"  observed 
count  Fradage,  *'  though  dark  and  in- 
scrutable to  human  eye,  are  fashioned 
in  infinite  wisdom :  we  behold  strength 
humbled  in  the  very  pride  of  its  boast, 
and  weakness,  upheld  and  supported 
through  the  jar  of  conflicting  myriads." 

Banner  spoke  not ;  his  mind,  his  spirit, 
was  enwrapped  ;  he  was  in  Dalecarlia : 
he  was  again  the  mourning  widower  of 
Magdalene ;  his  eyes  resting  on  the  ani- 
mated features  of  his  son,  his  thoughts 
on  the  narrow  mound  enclosing  her  ashes. 

**  What  says — what  thinks  my  friend  ?" 
asked  Fradage. 

Banner  started  into  being;  he  traced 
the  dawn  of  his  own  bliss-fraught  pros- 
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pects  in  the  love  of  Xavier  and  Sigrida, 
yet  he  felt  but  the  blight  of  his  own  hopes. 
*'  Alas !"  he  articulated,  and  he  breath- 
ed a  heavy  sigh,  "  life  is  too  brief  to  loiter, 
midst  the  flowers  of  brightest  promise ; 
joy  vanishes,  and  we  have  nothing  left 
save  the  remembrance." 

Xavier  deciphered  the  contemplation 
of  his  father ;  intuitively  he  clasped  the 
hand  of  Sigrida,  and  he  tried  to  smile 
through  the  tears  which  gathered  in  his 
eyes. 

"  At  Saverdsio,"  faltered  Banner, — 
**  at  the  altar,  in  the  little  church,  near 
the  rest  of  de  Stiernhelm." 

**  Ah  !  would  that  de  Stiernhelm  could 
give  us  to  each  other!"  sighed  Xavier — 
"  would  that  my  honored  uncle — would 
— would " 

"  His  spirit  will  hallow  the  pledge," 
solemnly  pronounced  Banner;  "  and  the 
spirit  of  Magdalene  will  smile  in  the  re- 
gions of  blessedness.  Oh,  my  children  !" 
— and  a  slight  convulsion  of  mingled  ten- 
M  2 
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derness  and  sorrow  passed  over  his  coun- 
tenance— "  may  my  prayers  be  accepted  ! 
—  may  your  felicity  be  complete!  may 
the  dawn  of  connubial  hope  rise  without 
a  cloud,  and  the  mere  dream  of  existence 
be  as  a  summer's  day  ! — may  religion 
soften  every  casualty  of  this  world,  and 
virtue  fit  you  for  a  translation  to  eternity  !" 

Rustgoden  awakened  a  thousand  re- 
membrances, a  thousand  associations  of 
mingled  pain  and  pleasure  ;  endeared  by 
gratitude,  it  had  been  a  haven  in  the  hea- 
viest stress  of  fortune  ;  it  had  yielded  se- 
curity when  security  seemed  lost ;  it  had 
imparted  peace  when  peace  appeared 
lied  for  ever. 

Piloted  by  Witskey,  Sigrida  wept  upon 
the  grave  of  her  old  nurse,  and  a  plain 
head  and  foot-stone  soon  marked  it  from 
the  tufted  hillocks,  where 

"  Each  in  his  narrow  cell  for  ever  laid, 
The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

Restored  to  his  rank  and  to  his  posses- 
sions, instituted  in  all  his  hereditary  rights, 
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the  heart  and  feelings  of  count  Fradage 
still  yearned  to  the  little  cottage  suiting 
the  bankrupt  means  of  the  humble  and 
unknown  Ladislaus  ;  and  with  a  tena- 
city, the  offspring  of  grateful  recollection, 
he  paid  the  price  of  its  purchase,  resolv- 
ing to  erect  upon  its  site  a  more  appro- 
priate dwelling. 

"  Here,  "  he  would  say,  "  I  may  retire 
— I  may  commune  with  myself — I  may 
steal  whole  weeks  from  the  dazzling  sun- 
shine of  a  court,  and  devote  them  to  staid 
and  serious  contemplation." 

In  the  church  of  Saverdsio,  at  the  plain 
and  unadorned  altar — more  endeared  and 
more  sanctified  than  the  fretted  aisles  of 
Riddarholm  enshrining  the  dust  of  kings 
— Xavier  and  Sigrida  plighted  the  irrevo- 
cable vow  :  the  ceremony  was  not  splen- 
did, but  it  was  solemn  ;  it  amused  not 
the  eye,  but  it  reached  the  heart;  it  was 
hallowed  by  the  approval,  it  was  enriched 
by  the  blessing  of  both  fathers  ; — it  was 
gilded  too  by  a  radiant  sun,  for  the  hea- 
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vens  were  unclouded,  and  all  nature 
smiled  beneath  the  beams  of  cheerfulness. 
The  graves  of  de  Stiernhelm  and  Mag- 
dalene were  strewed  with  fresh  gathered 
flowers :  not  a  stone,  not  a  weed,  pro- 
faned the  sanctuary  :  Xavier  and  Sigrida 
snatched  one  glance,  and  then  they  fled, 
fearful  to  cloud  the  dawn  of  such  a  morn- 
ing :  they  scattered  the  overflowings  of 
their  bounty ;  but  no  voice  rose  higher 
than  a  blessing,  for  the  very  children  of 
the  hamlet  mourned  a  father  in  their  pas- 
tor; and  not  till  they  had  passed  the 
consecrated  limits  of  the  church-yard, 
did  gratulation  and  rejoicing  speak  in 
shouts.  The  struggles  of  count  Banner 
were  heavy  and  bitter ;  his  spirit  labour- 
ed ;  his  mind  was  a  perfect  chaos  of  war- 
ring feelings ;  he  grasped  in  his  the  united 
hands  of  his  children,  and  his  eyes  rested 
upon  the  spire  of  the  village  church,  until 
envious  distance  closed  it  from  sight — 
until  all,  save  recollection,  vanished. 
The  track  of  our  duty  now  winds  to 
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the  desolate  and  ruined  cottage,  which, 
on  his  return  to  Upsal,  had  sheltered 
Xavier  from  the  night  dews — Sigrida 
wished  to  impress  the  trace  of  her  grati- 
tude on  the  drooping  heart  of  the  penitent 
Ursula,  and  the  consideration  of  a  cir- 
cuitous route,  in  their  journey  to  embark 
for  the  isle  of  Jutland,  was  of  little  im- 
port. They  found  the  aged  cripple,  and 
his  drooping  partner,  seated  on  the  same 
low  bench,  and  shivering  over  the  like 
dying  embers,  insensible  to  the  rays  of 
the  morning  sun,  and  wrapped  in  their 
own  solitary  wretchedness. 

Xavier  spoke,  and  they  cast  on  him  a 
glance  of  recognition :  Sigrida  pronounc- 
ed the  name  of  Ursula,  and  their  tears 
and  their  grief  redoubled.  Ursula  was 
no  longer  an  inhabitant  of  earth  ;  she  had 
slept  a  whole  week  in  the  narrow  bed 
appointed  for  all  living ;  her  penitence 
had  been  sincere ;  her  sufferings  acute ; 
her  waning  hours  of  existence  exemplary  : 
wealth   could    not    restore,   but    wealth 
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could  ameliorate ;  and  followed  by  pray- 
ers and  by  blessings,  Xavier  and  Sigrida, 
left  the  cottage,  replete  in  more  than  its 
original  comforts. 

Passing  into  north  Jutland,  the  image 
of  the  pious  father  Dominick,  glowing 
upon  memory,  seemed  to  woo  enquiry. 
Sigrida,  bosoming  all  her  obligations,  re- 
calling all  his  deeds  of  active  kindness, 
with  a  zeal,  the  offspring  of  gratitude, 
sought  and  found  him  in  his  own  monas- 
tery. Joyous  was  the  greeting  of  the 
holy  man ;  he  beheld  her,  as  one  snatch- 
ed from  the  fire ;  as  one,  preserved,  not 
from  the  infection,  but  from  the  gripe  of 
sin ;  as  one,  redeemed  through  grace ; 
and  he  wept  over  and  blessed  her,  and 
questioned,  and  listened  to  the  tale  of  her 
past  trials ;  and  then  he  prayed  for  her 
lengthened  happiness,  and  for  all  that 
this  chequered  life  could  yield  of  peace. 
It  was  a  communion  of  heart  and  spirit, 
and  Sigrida  felt  lightened  and  assured: 
she  heard  too    of  the  solitary   wife  of 
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Crumpein ;  of  the  philanthropist  who  had 
offered  her  a  sanctuary ;  of  the  benefi- 
cent being,  who  living  with  heaven  in 
her  eye,  stricken,  and  mourning  the  tur- 
pitude of  her  graceless  partner,  had  ex- 
changed the  luxuries  of  her  own  splendid 
domain,  for  the  coarse  garb  and  una- 
dorned cell  of  religion. 

At  Calo,  the  gentle  wife  of  count  Ban-^ 
ner  added  one  more  link  to  the  chain  of 
association ;  her  unobtrusive  virtues,  long 
known,  and  long  estimated  by  Xavier, 
stole  upon  the  heart  of  Sigrida.  With 
so  many  beings  to  love,  with  so  many 
blessings,  how  could  she  be  other  than 
happy  ?  The  world  seemed  strewed  with 
flowers  of  never-dying  fragrance ;  flow- 
ers despoiled  of  every  thorn ;  flowers, 
vivid,  bright,  almost  to  dazzling!  Swe- 
den, reviving  beneath  the  beneficent  rule 
of  the  best  of  princes — prosperity  and 
peace  offiering  rich  years  of  promise — 
Banner,  an  indemnity  for  the  honor  of 
a  whole  race — and  every  hour,  Denmark. 
M  5. 
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losing  more  of  the  stinging  reproach  of 
her  past  tyranny ! 

*'  Ah!  is  it — can  it  be  the  same  world?" 
asked  Sigrida,  smiling  in  the  face  of  her 
husband — *'  so  changed,  so  altered,  so 
fraught  with  joy,  so  rich,  so  teeming  in  all 
of  blessedness !" 

"  All — all,  the  work  of  the  admini- 
strator!" exclaimed  Xavier;  **  all — all, 
the  work  of  the  great  Gustavus !  His  arm 
has  wrought  the  change — his  heroism  has 
given  us  hope — his  decision  has  given  us 
laws — his  courage,  his  moderation,  pro- 
mise us  lasting  peace !  The  preserver,  the 
saviour  of  a  whole  kingdom,  may  our 
children's  children,  inherit  that  springtide 
of  gratitude,  which  does,  which  must  per- 
vade the  breast  of  every  Swede !" 

"  With  my  whole  soul  have  I  ever  loved 
Sweden,"  remarked  Sigrida;  "nay,  when 
she  yielded  no  harbour,  she  was  dear,  she 

was  valued  ;  and  now " 

"  Sweden  is  our  country,"  interrupted 
Xavier,  in  all  his  native  enthusiasm:  "  for 
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a  season,  we  may  sojourn  liere  in  Den- 
mark— we  may  gather  honors  here  in 
Denmark — but  the  home  of  our  hearts^ 
the  home  of  our  choice,  m-y  Sigrida,  will 
ever  lie  in  Sweden!" 
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THE  CONCLUSION, 


NoWj  be  our  arms  turned  into  pruning  hooks; 
Our  swords,  and  shields,  and  staves,  into  sickles, 
And  into  scythes  !  Now,  speak  the  deeds  of  our 
Past  glory,  in  the  ripe  ear,  the  golden 
Sheaf,  the  teeming  garner  of  plenty  ! 

JBlOSSOMS,  almost  as  bright  as  the 
bright  promises  of  the  future,  dappling 
the  fringed  borders  of  the  Maeler,  spoke 
the  birth  of  summer,  when,  on  the  25th 
of  May  1523,  a  convention  of  the  estates, 
called  by  the  administrator,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  electing  senators  to  fill  the  fear- 
ful void  produced  by  the  massacre  of 
Stockholm,  met  at  Stregnez. 

Gustavus,  the  guardian,  the  hero,  the 
deliverer  of  his  country,  as  at  The  Fes- 
tival of  Mora,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the 
vast  concourse ;  preeminent  in  majesty  ; 
rich  in  the  rare  gifts  which  nature  had 
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lavished  on  this  her  favorite  son;  bril- 
liant, in  the  strength  of  his  youth,  in  all 
the  fire  of  his  vigour!  The  heroism  of 
such  a  moment  w^as  as  the  bursting  down 
the  dams  of  a  mighty  flood ;  restraint  was 
vain ;  the  preeminence  of  nobility  check- 
ed not  the  ardour  of  the  people  ;  every 
eye  w^as  strained  to  catch  a  glimpse; 
every  heart  thrilling  in  the  wild  rhapsody 
of  gratitude.  Gustavus  lived  in  the  mind 
and  in  the  feelings  of  every  Swede ;  and 
when  he  spoke,  and  when  he  moved,  and 
when  he  smiled,  his  smile  seemed  as  wel- 
come as  the  first  beams  of  the  mellowing 
sun  at  the  close  of  a  dreary  winter!  Vi- 
vid were  the  tints  of  his  cheek  ;  sportive, 
as  summer  lightning,  the  fire  of  his  eye, 
when  Canset,  provost  of  the  cathe- 
dral of  Westeras,  and  speaker  of  the 
estates,  hinted  the  necessity  of  a  reigning 
monarch. 

'*  A  prince,"  he  exclaimed,  **  combin- 
ing vigilance,  valour,  policy,  discretion; 
a  prince,  to  overthrow  the  unjust  preten- 
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sions  of  Denmark,  to  abrogate  the  fatal 
treaty  of  Calmar,  to  hem  us  in  with  laws 
and  with  strength  of  our  own." 

''  Gustavus !  Gustavus  !"  pronounced  a 
thousand  tongues  ;  "  our  benefactor!  our 
administrator  I  our  saviour  1  he  who  has 
fought  for  us — he  who  has  bled  for  us — 
Gustavus  !  our  immortal  Gustavus  !'* 

To  proceed  according  to  the  usual 
form  of  gathering  votes  was  impossible  ; 
one  impulse,  one  heart,  swayed  the  mul- 
titude :  the  peasants,  and  the  burghers, 
mingling  with  the  deputies  of  the  pro- 
vinces, forgetful  of  distinction,  heedless 
of  respect  to  their  senators  and  their 
nobles,  crowded,  struggled  to  behold 
their  chosen  king ;  the  name  of  Gustavus 
hanging  on  every  lip,  the  deeds,  the 
victories  of  Gustavus,  glowing  on  every 
fancy. 

Tears  of  feeling  flooded  the  cheeks  of 
the  warrior ;  it  was  the  feeling  of  proud 
distinction,  and  he  shamed  not  in  the 
weakness  :  his  head  was  uncovered ;  his 
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brow,  open  and  arched  as  the  bow  in  the 
heavens;  his  forehead,  dazzling  as  moon- 
shine ;  his  eyes  bent  upon  the  earth ;  his 
hand  spread  upon  his  breast :  he  spoke, 
and  his  words  cast  a  damp  upon  the  uni- 
versal joy ; — he  was  content  to  wield  the 
arms,  not  the  sceptre  of  Sweden  ;  to  live 
her  champion,  and  to  die  her  subject. 

In  one  instant,  in  one  little  instant, 
supplications,  groans,  anguished  sobs, 
chased  every  ray  of  cheerfulness  :  it  was 
as  the  gathering  storm,  eclipsing  the 
brightest  glories  of  a  summer's  day :  deep 
sorrow,  and  deeper  disappointment,  per- 
vaded f  very  countenance :  the  nobles  and 
senator^  remonstrated ;  the  soldiers  and 
the  popidace  supplicated ;  and  Gustavus, 
with  a  grace  and  dignity  all  his  own,  was 
forced  into  the  assumption  of  the  regal 
purple.  Again  the  air  resounded  with 
rapturous  acclamations,  with  wild  and 
incessant  shouts,  yielding  but  to  the  so- 
lemnity of  public  acknowledgment — Gus- 
tavus was  proclaimed  king  of  Sweden,  of 
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the  Goths  and  Vandals,  great  prince  of 
Finland,  duke  of  Schonen,  Pomerania, 
&c.;  and  from  the  senate,  and  the  depu- 
ties of  the  provinces,  he  received  the  ac- 
customed oath  of  fidelity.* 

It  w^as  after  his  grand  and  triumphant 
entrance  into  Stockholm — it  was  after  his 
public  thanksgiving  to  Almighty  God  in 
the  church  of  Riddarholm,  for  the  suc- 
cess of  his  arms,  and  the  glory  of  his 
conquests,  his  mind,  his  w^hole  nature, 
attuned  to  happiness,  in  the  know^n  faith 
and  acceptance  of  the  beauteous  Kathe- 
rine  of  Saxe  Law^enburgh — the  placidity 
of  his  feelings — the  gratitude  of  his  heart, 
beaming  in  every  feature — as  he  stood, 
surrounded  by  his  nobles,  his  graceful 
mein,  and  the  majestic  beauty  of  his 
person,  heightened  by  the  splendour  of 
his  habiliments,  tliat  an  officer,  pressing 

*  The  ceremony  of  Gustavus's  coronation  was  performed 
at  Upsal,  January  the  12th,  1528,  by  Laurentius  Petri, 
archbishop  of  Upsali  and  the  king  espoused  the  princess 
Kaiherine,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  SaxeLawenburgh,  Sep- 
tember 24th.  1531. 
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through  the  crowd,  laid  an  unsheathed 
sword  at  his  feet. 

The  king  stooped — he  snatched  up  the 
dimmed  blade — and  at  the  instant,  he 
met  the  eye  of  Xavier,  the  eye  of  count 
Fradage,  alike  eloquent  in  expression. 
It  was  the  sword  of  the  late  administra- 
tor, his  name  carved  upon  the  hilt,  the 
point  still  smeared  in  rust  and  blood; — 
the  same  sword,  given  in  the  battle  of 
Bogesund,  and  cherished  and  preserved 
by  count  Fradage,  through  all  the  wreck 
of  his  fortune — found  among  the  spoils  of 
general  Crumpein,  in  the  palace  in  which 
he  had  sojourned  whilst  at  Stockholm, 
and  laid  as  a  trophy  at  the  feet  of  Gus- 
tavus. 

**  Ah!  that  sword!"  ejaculated  Xavier, 
and  all  the  past  flashed  upon  memory. 

*^  Know  you  that  sword?"  demanded 
the  king. 

**  That  sword,  my  liege,"  replied  Xa- 
vier, **  was  a  goad  to  my  heroism ;  that 
sword  fanned  the  fire  of  my  zeal." 
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"  Then  has  it  been  a  firm  and  a  faith- 
ful friend  to  Sweden !"  observed  the  king. 

"  Sire,"  faltered  count  Fradage,  ''  that 
sword,  in  the  battle  of  Bogesund,  was 
the  dying  gift  of  prince  Steno.  I  bore  it 
with  me  into  exile — I  had  wished  to  have 
parted  with  it  and  life  together." 

The  king  paused  for  a  moment,  then 
turning  to  count  Fradage  with  one  of  his 
sweetest  smiles :  "  Take  it,  my  gallant 
friend,"  he  exclaimed;  *'  hang  it  up  as  a 
trophy  in  your  hall ;  and  when  you  show 
it  to  your  grandsons,  bid  them  emulate 
the  zeal  which  earned  it:  for,  with  the 
feelings  which  ought  to  possess  the  heart 
of  every  ruler,  even  in  his  death-pang, 
prince  Steno  resigned  into  brave  hands, 
a  weapon,  to  defend  the  rights,  and  re- 
dress the  grievances  of  his  country  !" 
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